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Experience a Great Teacher 


The Jenks Company, for the past forty-five years, has been in constant touch with the problem of furnishing 
drinking water on the street for animals. We have learned that the three most important requirements in a fountain, 


No. 12 Fountain—Weight 2300 Pounds 


no matter what material is used, or how costly the design, are sanitary indi- 
vidual cups, surface of water at such a height from street grade horses may 
drink without unchecking, and a provision made in the form whereby the wagon 
pole will not interfere with easy approach of a team of horses to the water. 
This last requirement is quite important for the protection of fountain against 
damage. 


We have learned that the so-called watering station is a simple expedient 
and will cost in a brief period more to maintain than a sanitary fountain, which 
would do the same work for ages. 


We have learned that a hydrant with spigot is considered so inconvenient 
to use drivers pass it rather than move from their seat and fill pail. Another 
objection to this method is in the use of unclean pails and the habit among 
drivers of loaning them to others. 


We have summed up in a simple way what experience has taught us, and 


we supplement the above by stating it is our hope horses will be provided with drinking water in some way—the best, 


if possible. 


THE H. F. JENKS CO., Inc., Pawtucket, R. I., U.S. A. 


“Choisa Ceylon Tea” 


Pure - Rich - Fragrant 
Packed in Parchment- 
# lined One-pound and 
Half-pound Canisters. 
| lb.Canisters, 60 cts. 

3lb.Canisters, 35 cts. 
We invite comparison 
B with other Teas of the 
mM same or higher price. 


Pacullar Parker Company 


Men’s and Boys’ Furnishing Goods 
400 Washington Street, Boston 


The attention of parents is called to our Boys’ 
Department and tiie extensive stock of clothing S. S. P IERCE CO. 
for boys of all ages. B ton B kline 


Special care is given to fitting boys with proper 
school apparel. 


Your Pet A Catnip Ball 
with 
Summit Catnip 
A Toy and Exer- 
ciser for Cats and 
Kittens, at most 
any Drug Store or 
Pet Shop. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD., Newark, N. J. 
received the 


Gold Medal and Highest Award 


for DOG FOODS at the 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
Write for prices and.send 2c stamp for Culture” 


BURRILL’S TOOTH POWDER and PASTE 
Make the Teeth Clean, White and Beautiful. Absolutely Pure. 


A beautiful picture of ‘‘Jollie Mollie,”’ in sepia, without advertising, suitable for framing, and a trial size package 
of BURRILL’S TOOTH POWDER or PASTE will be mailed for 10c. Mention ‘‘Our Dumb Animals." 


NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY COMPANY, Lynn, Mass. 


KETTLIE’S CATNIP MICE 


For pet cats and kittens, makes them playful, happy 
and healthy. Filled with fresh catnip, first quality. 
For sale at all pet stores and first class druggists, or 
sent postpaid for 10 cents each, 3 for 25 cents, 85 cents 
per dozen. Special price to dealers. Persian kittens 
for sale from Registered Stock. 
PET KITTEN SUPPLY CO., 
15A Martin St., MEDFORD, MASS. 


THE SMALL PET DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ANGELL ANIMAL HOSPITAL 


Will receive for board and care small animals whose owners desire a safe and thoroughly well managed place in 
which to leave them. This department is in charge of Miss Marion P. Frost, for years the owner and manager of 
‘“‘Pussy-Willow House,” Wayland, Massachusetts. For terms and for all other information relative to this depart- 
ment, address 


MISS MARION P. FROST, 180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston 


Special Telephone, Brookline 348 


FIFTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


JOSEPH S.. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Gndertakers 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 


WIRE PLANT STANDS 
Flower Pot Brackets, Etc. 
For the House Garden 
The M. D. JONES CO. 
71-73 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for price list 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—Cowper. 


Grory To 


AND Mercy TO 
Every Living 
CREATURE. 


Vol. 48 


Boston, November, 1915 


It is well to remember sometimes that there 
are horses as well as men who will never put on 
flesh, no matter how much they eat. 

* 


A profound psychological law underlies the 
claim that humane education strikes at the very 
spring of selfishness, cruelty and crime. 


A million dollars for humane education would 
do more to lessen cruelty in our land than the 
organiziag of a hundred societies to prosecute for 
cruelty committed. 

* 

What Napoleon said of France in 1802 might 
well be said of every land in every century: “She 
needs nothing so much to promote her regenera- 
tion as good mothers.” 

* 


He was an observant man who said that at 
exhibitions of caged animals at circuses or parks, 
the monkey cage and not scientific knowledge 
of beasts and birds appears to be the attracting 
force. 

* 

The St. Louis Times is our authority for stating 
that a hospital for war-horses has been opened at 
Kreisha, in Saxony, and that the Humane So- 
ciety of Jena is also planning a home for dogs 
that have rendered service in the war. The 
home is intended not only for invalided dogs, 
but also animals needing recuperation. 

* 


There has been no more effective force for 
peace at work in this country during the last 
thirty years than the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society. Three and a half million children 
organized by this Society into Bands of Mercy, 
taught the principles of justice and fair play 
toward man and beast, shown the injustice and 
crime of war—who is the man who can measure 
the influence of this work? 


* 


Dreamers are seldom millionaires. Men who 
make millions are supposed to be “‘level-headed,”’ 
“‘practical,’”? men. The business world has little 
use for the dreamer of whom it thinks as.a poet 
or preacher or sentimentalist. Henry Ford, 
therefore, joining the ranks of dreamers with his 
vision of a war-free world this side the millen- 
nium and his opposition to great expenditures 
for ‘‘preparedness,” must be quite a disturbing 
factor in the realm of the “‘hard-headed”’ and 
the ‘‘practical.”’ 


Men may differ as to the right of capturing 
and confining wild animals for the purpose of 
exhibiting them. No one will deny, however, 
that a city has no right to establish a zoological 
park or garden unless it is prepared to spend the 
money necessary to make the sufferings of the 
captive creatures as light as possible. 

* 


We are glad to reproduce a paragraph from a 
personal letter received from a prominent hu- 
mane worker in the State of Georgia, in which 
reference is made to a recent event in that State. 
The paragraph is: 

“But, oh, please do not think of this horrible 
murder as a sample of the spirit of the State. 
The best people of Georgia are paralyzed with 
horror and fear that such a thing could have 
taken place in a supposedly civilized community.” 

* 


Why not compulsory international arbitra- 
tion? If twenty nations agree to arbitrate all 
questions that might arise between them, why 
not have the understanding that the first one 
that refuses and begins to fight will have to fight 
all the nineteen others? There would be far less 
need of ‘‘preparedness’’ on the part of any one 
of the twenty. Small armies and navies then 
would be police forces to see that international 
agreements were not broken, or, if broken, that 
the guilty nation was soon brought to its senses. 
Multitudes of men live up to contracts, not 
because they want to but because they know the 
penalty of violating them. 


WHITE MICE AS LIFE-SAVERS 
L’ Ami des Animaux, Geneva, Switzerland, says, 
“We have already as auxiliaries of war the horse, 


.the dog, the cat, the pigeon, the mule, the ass, 


and now they are talking of the white mouse. 
The English military journals tell us that no sub- 
marine goes out without carrying many white 
mice. It appears that these little creatures are 
very quickly influenced by the escape of danger- 
ous gases, and at the least danger they make a 
very singular noise, which gives a warning to 
those aboard. Many lives have thus been saved by 
this action of white mice.’’ Here isa place where 
we devoutly hope ‘“‘the best laid schemes o’ mice 
and might not “gang aft a-gley.” F.H.R. 


If you know of a thing that will darken the joy 
Of a man or a woman, a girl or a boy, 
That will wipe out a smile or the least way annoy 
A fellow, or cause any gladness to cloy, 

It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


ELECTROCUTION 

Ina letter to the Philadelphia Bulletin, August 
10, attention is called to the fact that in the 
account of Becker’s execution the statement is 
made that ‘‘after one full minute of an applica- 
tion of 1800 volts at a high amperage his heart 
was still beating. Again this awful current was 
sent through his body and he was alive after 
seven seconds. Then once more the current 
surged through, and after a few seconds he was 
pronounced dead. But was he?” 

Can it be that we are subjecting men sentenced 
to death to a method of execution about the 
effectiveness of which there can be even the 
suspicion of a question, and from which a re- 
suscitation might be possible but for the autopsy 
that follows? F.H.R. 


DEAD IN THE STREET 

Not horses this time, but men, women and 
children. Thirty-six killed by the automobile 
in New York City alone, is the record for August, 
according to the New York Evening World. At 
the rate motor vehicles are increasing one wonders 
whether in a few years pedestrians will .dare 
venture from the sidewalks of our cities. Prob- 
ably we already have laws enough, if they 
were enforced, to control this situation. An 
example made out of a few criminal drivers, 
punishing them for manslaughter, would greatly 
help. Too many wholly incompetent people are 
granted licenses. Too seldom are licenses taken 
away from reckless drivers in whose hands the 
automobile becomes an “instrument of murder.” 

F.H.R. 
BRAINS vs. MACHINERY 

A citizen of Massachusetts’ writes to a local 
paper the following: 

“After making a study of horses and the auto- 
mobile, I am of the opinion that horses, even 
though erratic, may be depended upon to a 
greater extent than motor vehicles and have 
proved their worth in this war. Having seen 
horses in action with the royal field artillery of 
England, it seems that the horses have more 
brains than some of the men controlling them. I 
have seen horses stand still where their mates 
have been wounded or killed, while under similar 
circumstances men lost their heads. In rushing 
over a battle-field a horse will never step upon a 
wounded or dying man. I heard this before, but 
did not believe it until I saw it myself.” 


Against stupidity even the gods fight in 
vain. SCHILLER, 
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THE WAR HORSE 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
Why am I left upon this barren field, 
A horse whose master never more will call— 
Wounded and bleeding where a cruel ball 
Did pierce me through; while all around me 
rise 
Moans of the dying handicapped like me? 
Men call it war, and claim ’tis ours to bear 
Heroes into the fray; and, when they fall, 
To agonize and suffer, e’en as they. 
Yet, wherefore, if there is no life beyond 
For such as we, should suffering be borne 
That calls for Christian faith and martyr’s 
blood? 
Proudly we learn to step to martial notes; 
Madly we sniff the battle from afar; 
Bravely we bear a hero to the strife; 
Yet when he falls, though we like him are torn 
With murderous shot and shell and moaning 
lie, 
Why must we bear the agony and die 
Uncared-for where we fall? God’s love enfolds 
His meanest creatures; horse and man, alike, 
Are folded in the mantle of his care. 
Oft on the battle-field man leaves us where 
We dropped our burden. ’T is a horse can tell, 
Writhing in agony, why ‘‘war is hell.’’ 


POLICE HORSE SWIMS TO RESCUE 

While bathing off the beach near Throgg’s 
Neck, Long Island, Mrs. Catherine O’Daleen 
suddenly became exhausted and called for assis- 
tance. The first to respond and to reach the 
drowning woman was the horse of Mounted 
Policeman O’Brien; who bore his rider without 
urging to the side of the struggling woman, then 
wheeled and dragged them both to shore. Great 
applause from the crowd on the beach greeted 
the rescuers and while the woman was being 
resuscitated, hundreds of men and women gath- 
ered around the horse who stood at attention 
and received their praise and pettings. 


THAT OLD HORSE 


Yes, he has pulled the heavy loads in winter 
and cultivated the crop in summer. The family 
have driven him to the church every Sunday 
morning. The children have piled on his back 
and ridden around the fields and enjoyed it very 
much. He has been faithful and true to you and 
your family. To the best of his ability he has 
made himself valuable to you. The money he 
has made can not be told, for you have never kept 
an account of the worth of the horse; but for 
twenty years he has been worth from fifty cents 
to a dollar a day. Of course, he has more than 
paid you for his feed and shelter. 

Well, what are you expecting to do with the 
old horse now? He is stiff in the joints and blind 
in one eye. Hecan not pull a load, and the chil- 
dren are grown and gone, so they cannot ride him 
about any more. Did you say that you were 
going to trade him off or sell him to a peddler? 
That would mean a hard time for the faithful 
animal. Surely you would not part with the 
horse that has helped to pay for your farm, keep 
the family and rear the children. He has earned 
his right to a peaceable, quiet old age, with good 
feeds of grain and hay and the same warm stall. 
He has not failed you when he was strong, and 
you should not fail him when he is old and useless. 
Let him come in and get his feed every day, and 
permit him to lie down to rest on the same good 
bed of straw. And when he comes at last to the 
end of the journey, bury him beneath the friendly 
soil he has so often tilled for you. 

W. D. NEALE in Farm Journal. 


DOCKING IN SWITZERLAND 

We are pleased to see in a Swiss animal paper 
that recently in Zurich a horse dealer who had cut 
off the tails of three horses was sentenced to pay a 
fine of forty dollars, and his workman, who 
burned the wounds to stop the flow of blood, 
was fined two dollars. The end of this cruel and 
senseless custom we hope is in sight. F.H.R. 
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THE DIFFERENCE 
By SUSANNA DRAKE BISHOP 


The people of the far north seem to be good to 
animals instinctively. Iceland, it is said, is a 
paradise for animals. There humane societies 
are almost unnecessary. In the hot southern 
climates, however, the human races are slow to 
learn mercy or to practise it towards the lower 
animals, and it isalmost impossible to get humane 
societies started. 

Two thousand goats were shipped recently 
from Guadeloupe, an island of the West Indies 
owned by the French, to the United States, and 
it is reported that on the way they were without 
either food or water for twelve days. Many of 
them were sick, and new-born kids and their 
mothers trampled and killed. The humane work- 
ers who looked into the matter said they never 
knew greater suffering among any herd of animals. 

According to authoritative reports, the Ital- 
ians, especially the Sicilians, formerly knew little 
of compassion. English and American tourists, 
horrified at so much cruelty, organized a humane 
society in 1903 and in one year 23,000 instruments 
of cruelty were seized in Naples alone, and people 
were compelled to alight from more than 21,000 
overcrowded vehicles. 

In contrast to such extreme conditions I have 
noted with gratification that in the colonies of 
Russian peasants in South Dakota, they keep 
fine looking work animals and take great pride in 
them. Though their life is primitive and 
severe, the women working side by side with 
the men, they are good to their horses, oftentimes 
in the heat of midday leaving them in their 
stables while they themselves go out to the fields. 


HIS TASK 
A little boy only six years old was boasting 
that he worked in a blacksmith shop. 
“What do you do there?” he was asked. 
you shoe horses?”’ 
“No, sir!’ he answered promptly. ‘‘I shoo flies.”’ 


“Do 
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Heroism of the Elephant 


By F. W. FITZSIMONS, Director of the Port Elizabeth (South Africa) Museum 


HERE has been much written of 
the human-like actions of ele- 
phants which indicate a high 
degree of evolution in intelli- 
gence and moral development. 
In the Addo Bush, about forty 
miles from Port Elizabeth in 

South Africa, there is a herd of upwards of two 

hundred elephants which are protected by law. 

A day or two ago a most pathetic incident 
occurred. A farmer came across a group of 
elephants consisting of a large bull, a young bull, 
a cow and a small calf. These elephants at 
once made off in wild alarm, but the man suc- 
ceeded in killing the older bull which, so long as he 
was able to make progress, was protected by the 
cow and young bull, these two keeping in his 
rear and endeavoring to shield him with their 
bodies. The cow, on the death of the old bull, 
made desperate efforts to save her calf by push- 
ing it along from behind with her trunk. Al- 
though shot at and wounded in several places, 
she continued her efforts to save her baby. 
Meanwhile the young bull, instead of securing 
his own safety, lingered, keeping pace with the 
calf and wounded cow. The latter eventually 
succumbed to the hunter, whereupon the young 
bull took charge of the calf and pushed it along 
at as fast a rate as was possible with his trunk, 
which he placed between the calf’s thighs. Al- 
though badly wounded this young bull succeeded 
in rescuing his baby brother. 

The following day the herd appeared and, 
after finding the dead bodies of the bull and cow, 
lingered mournfully around the spot until even- 
ing, and did not retreat until many shots had 
been fired at them. 

These Addo elephants are so terribly per- 
secuted by neighboring farmers that on sight of 
a man, or on the discharge of a firearm, they 
rush away in the wildest alarm to the innermost 
recesses of their jungle retreat. We can, there- 
fore, easily realize the depth of devotion of the 
cow and young bull in their heroic efforts to save 
the little calf. 

One of the men, in writing an account of his 
part in this so-called hunt, remarked that “‘he 
had never enjoyed himself more in his life.” 
This intense desire to kill for the mere sake of 
taking life seems to be peculiar to the human 
race, for even the lion and tiger only kill for food. 
It would indicate that a large proportion of our 
race are more bloodthirsty than even the most 
aggressive of the carnivorous animals, which, 
after all, have been specially evolved for the 
purpose of preventing the too rapid increase of 
vegetation-eating animals. 

Children are allowed to grow up believing that 
the lower animals have been created merely for 
the convenience of the human race, and that they 
are quite justified in doing with them whatsoever 
they will. Here in South Africa the boys indis- 
criminately destroy the native wild life, whether 
of economic value or not. Armed with catapult, 
air-gun, shot-gun or rifle, they sally forth and kill 
for the mere lust of killing. 

Another remarkable and interesting exhibition 
of devotion and altruism occurred in this same 
Addo Bush. Occasionally these elephants, when 
driven almost mad with thirst, invade the farm- 
ers’ dams and are shot at whenever they appear. 
A herd bull and a number of cows, in endeavoring 
to slake their thirst at a farmer’s dam, were 
attacked by the farmer who endeavored to kill 
the bull, no doubt coveting his tusks. The 
cows, the instant danger threatened, gathered in 
a compact mass behind the bull, and while some 
of them jostled him along, others made angry 


demonstrations at the farmer and his assistants. 
He eventually succeeded in mortally wounding 
the bull, but the cows nevertheless succeeded in 
getting him away into the dense bush where it is 
unsafe for man to venture. ' 

The following day the bull was located a 
couple of miles from the place where he was 
wounded. He lay in a glade surrounded by the 
cows. The farmer, fearing detection by the 
police, did not venture to drive the herd away 
in order to secure the now dying animal. From 
a small hill at some distance, the cows were kept 
under observation. The old bull lingered for 
seven or eight days, and during this time the 
cows not only kept guard over him, but they 
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CATTLE IN THE TENNESSEE MOUN- 


TAINS 
By JAMES D. BURTON 


HERE are many counties in the Ten- 
nessee Mountains where the law per- 
mits cattle to run at large. No charges 
are made for this kind of pasturage. 

Fields under cultivation have to be fenced in. 
Cow-bells are strapped about the necks of 
cattle with leather straps. When a cow fails to 
come home at night the owner gets out on the 
mountain, and listens for the sound of his cow’s 
bell. The tinkling of cow-bells can be heard for 
miles around. It is a babel of confusion to a 
stranger, but not so to an owner of a cow. He 
can tell by listening for a moment whether or 
not his cow is in a group which may be a mile 
away. There are different sizes and tones to the 
bells. Merchants carry an assortment of bells 
for the accommodation of their patrons. 


A THANKSGIVING HYMN 
By LOUELLA C. POOLE 


For well filled rivers, teeming lakes, 
Vast forests where the wildbird wakes 
The silences with song, 


For all of earth’s fair goodly things, 
To Thee all thanks belong! 


From perils of the smiting sword, 


From all grim War's dismay, 
Its every bitter circumstance, 
We thank Thee for deliverance— 
We thank Thee, Lord, today! 


That not unmarked is Sorrow’s wail, 
That love and mercy still prevail, 
We offer grateful praise,— 


Though Mercy oft seems crucified, 
So wicked are men’s ways. 


O may we, Lord, be undismayed 
Though heavy is the burden laid 
Upon the heart of man; 


No ignominious peace we crave 
As part of our life’s plan. 


For hope of Universal Peace, 
For every blessing poured 
With lavish hand upon ihe earth, 
Unmindful of man’s little worth, 
Once more we thank Thee, Lord! 


For bounteous crops, for gushing springs, 


The smoking cannon, plundering horde, 


That Hope and Faith have not yet died, 


Though mighty grows the vast world-grave 


For faith that War shall sometime cease, 


Many cows become expert in making 
their way around high and dangerous cliffs. 
Occasionally one is lost by falling over a 
precipice, but not often. It usually hap- 
pens in winter when the ground is frozen. 

“Brookcroft,’’ the home of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society's field 
worker in Tennessee, is located just out- 
side the town limits of Oakdale, and ona 
pike connecting with the “‘Dixie Highway” 
from Chicago to Miami, Florida. Here, 
mornings and evenings, the cattle belong- 
ing to the townsmen pass back and forth 
to the mountain forests. It must be re- 
membered that there are thousands of 
acres of mountain land in East Tennessee 
where no one resides. It is owned by 
large coal and timber corporations. ;These 
lands make good grazing places for cattle 
until late in the fall. Paths or trails mark 
the places where cattle leave the high- 
way, and penetrate the forest. 

“Brookcroft’’ provides a watering place 
for cattle in Oakdale. A winding moun- 
tain stream almost encircles this bunga- 
low, and at a place between a rustic foot- 
bridge belonging to the residence and the 
county road bridge, a distance of about 
fifty feet, is left open for cattle where they 
can find plenty of fresh water. Here, in 
the afternoon, is presented a beautiful 
picture when a dozen or more cows come 
down out of the mountains for water, 
and rest themselves in the shade of the 
hemlock and rhododendron. 

It is hoped to make more adequate 
provision when about one thousand feet 
of two-inch pipe can be provided to bring 
water from Rhododendron Falls to a point 
on the pike here, where both cattle and 
horses can be served. 


ministered to all his needs. Two made daily 
journeys to the nearest water supply and filling 
their trunks with water, squirted it into the 
mouth of the dying bull. Others gathered 
branches and placed them before him for food. 
During the heat of the day, when flies were 
troublesome, they covered their dying lord with 
branches, for the two-fold purpose of protecting 
him from the attacks of the flies, and from the 
hot rays of the sun. 

When the animal died, the cows lingered lov- 
ingly about the spot for three days, driving off 
the wild pigs, jackals and carrion birds. I was 
anxious to secure the skin of this animal, but my 
men dared not venture on the spot. Even after 
several days, when they were securing the bones, 
the cows got wind of them and came charging 
down in a most furious manner, the men being 
obliged to beat a hasty retreat. 


REFUGEES OF THE AIR 


Never have there been seen in Paris so many 
swallows as this year, says a foreign exchange. 
Everywhere one sees them—among the trees on 
the boulevards, in the public gardens, flying 
about the gargoyles of Notre Dame. It is 
strange to see these birds, whom one associates 
with fields and the plain country, darting in and 
out among the traffic of a city’s streets; they do 
not seem to belong, as an American said to me. 
They are refugees of the air, chased from their 
ancient haunts by the roar of cannon and the 
noise of battle in Belgium and the North of 
France. When the cry of the northern spring 
brought them back from their pilgrimage in 
sunny lands, it was to find their old nests des- 
troyed, their old landmarks lost, and in the air a 
horrid clamor of terrifying sounds. So they 


emigrated en masse, and many thousands of them 
have found a new home in green Paris of the trees. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT SNAKES 
To the Editor of Our Dumb Animals: 


N the folk-lore of many peoples who inhabit 
regions where reptiles exist legends persist 
such as this: Repeatedly some child 
wanders from home, though returning. 

Watched and followed the child is observed in 
proximity to a serpent which is apparently satis- 
factorily filling the role of pet, playmate and 
familiar companion. A frequent embellishment 
is that the serpent shares the child's food, usually 
represented as bread and milk in a bowl. This 
is the kernel of numerous stories that, while they 
vary and are sometimes elaborated, indicate the 
possession of a common origin. It is reasonable 
to believe that some fact suggested the relation 
out of which such legends develop. 

My own experience of a score of years in teach- 
ing people truths about reptiles has convinced 
me that the common fear of and repugnance to 
reptiles is not natural, or even hereditary, but 
acquired. An evidence is that hundreds of tests 
I have made prove that little children are usually 
unafraid of serpents, readily touching them and 
then taking them in their hands and studying 
them with interest and delight. 

It is fortunate for those North Americans who 
live east of the Mississippi river and north of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers that but two kinds of 
poisonous serpents exist in this immense ter- 
ritory. The two species are the banded rattle- 
snake and the copperhead snake. In this region 
there are altogether but about a score of different 
species of serpents. Not one besides the two 
venomous kinds named can inflict an injury of a 
serious nature on a human being, even a child. 

Because of the nonsense prevalent about 
snakes, persons of all ages pretend to justify 
themselves in slaughtering them, almost invari- 
ably in an unnecessarily cruel manner. The boy 
whose torture of a harmless reptile is approved, 
even applauded, by his ignorant or heartless 
seniors, is thus encouraged to extend his cruelty 
to birds and mammals. 

It is a pleasure to know and be able to state 
that there are two great agencies which for years 
have been teaching New England boys to spare 
and be kind to harmless reptiles. They are the 
two model great State Camps, Becket and Dur- 
rell, of the Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, directed by 
Mr. H. W. Gibson, the State secretary for boys’ 
work. Annual provision is made for specific in- 
struction to the boy campers about reptiles and 
their economic values, and strong emphasis is 
laid upon the ethical phase of the subject. The 
result of such instruction is to prevent any 
leader or camper at Becket or Durrell from kill- 
ing a snake. Instead every snake that appears 
as a visitor is made to feel that it is a welcome 
guest and is fed, watered, sheltered and fellow- 
shipped by the campers. The boys do not wait 
for the snakes to call either, but go out into the 
highways and byways and gather them in. The 
boys when they return home extend this knowl- 
edge and attitude to their parents and friends, 
and thus this leaven constantly working is help- 
ing to revolutionize popular knowledge about 
reptiles in the two States. 

The time is coming when conservation statutes 
will recognize the rights of harmless reptiles to 
live and will protect them for the farmer’s benefit, 
and a result will be a far extension of the humane 
cult. ALLEN SAMUEL WILLIAMS, 

Director International Herpetological Society, 

September 14, 1915. New York City. 


BANDS OF MERCY IN ALBERTA 
By special permission of the superintendent of 
education of Edmonton, Alberta, Bands of 
Mercy will be organized in the public schools of 
that city under direction of the local humane 
society. 


DOGS FROM FAR AND NEAR 


“I LIVE IN MANITOBA’™ 


“BULLY BOY” (Boston) 


“DIMPS” (Minnesota) 


STAGE ANIMALS CRUELLY TRAINED 


“Theatergoers, who watch with delight the 
antics of trained animals as they go through 
seemingly impossible tricks, little realize the 
means employed in the training of dumb ani- 
mals,’’ says Lewis Griffin, formerly expert tele- 
graph operator for the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., Worcester, Massachusetts, who has traveled 
extensively the past four years. 

“T have but to close my eyes and the memory 
of what I have seen in many years of stage life 
comes crowding upon me with all its terrors. 

“T have seen the little dog who said his prayers 
and did such clever things that the women ex- 
claimed his trainer must have had wonderful 
patience, mercilessly thrashed in the dressing- 
room for a slight hesitation in one of his special 
tricks. I have also seen that same little dog so 
atrociously starved in his lodgings as to arouse 
the landlady to indignant protest. 

“T have seen that dog’s tail, which hung so dis- 
consolately, tied to its collar by an invisible wire, 
so that when the unhappy creature wagged its 
tail in mute appeal for one kind word, the delight 
of the audience knew no bounds. 

“IT have seen rollicking bears, those merry- 
hearted irresponsible creatures, cooped up in 
semi-darkness under a cold and dismal stage and 
confined in such tight cages with iron barred 
front, that they were scarcely able to move, let 
alone stand upright. The only possible move- 
ment they could obtain was a kind of jerky side 
to side motion, which did little to help their 
cramped condition. It was at this exercise that 
they passed their half-starved existence. 

“When at last they were trotted out on the 
stage, they stretched their necks in sheer delight 
and showed such unmistakable signs of activity 
that the onlookers could not but help exclaim 
‘How human they act!’ They little realize that 
the bruin was out to enjoy every moment of 
his short freedom, and that within a few minutes 
he would again be thrust back in his iron-bound 
cage. 

“IT have stood by when the assistant of a 
well-known animal trainer in the employ of one 
of the largest importers of wild animals in the 
world, struck a lion’s paw with an iron-handled 
whip with such force that the lion was crippled 
for a month. 

“This was done simply because the lion hap- 
pened to stick its paw out of the cage. I had 
the misfortune to witness the breaking in of a 
den of lions by the greatest lion trainer that ever 
lived. It was a fantastic nightmare of cruelty. 

“The inhuman treatment of performing mon- 
keys, elephants, cats and other creatures of the 
animal kingdom, would fill volumes. Why not 
organize a gild of mercy with branches in every 
city and town, the members of which would 
pledge themselves to boycott and use every 
means to induce their acquaintances to avoid 
every house of entertainment, which by including 
performing animals on the program, is abetting 
the exploitation of the agony of dumb creatures. 

“There is no punishment too great that could 
be meted out. to these so-called entertainers, who 
reap an easy living by the result of afflicting tor- 
tures on inoffensive rabbits, ducks, geese, guinea- 
pigs, pigeons and the like. These and other un- 
fortunates are oftentimes confined in dark dress- 
ing-rooms, without water, light or air. 

“During the performance they are often 
crushed into receptacles which cause them ex- 
cruciating pain, and I have heard their cries of 
pain over the din of the orchestra. These 
creatures are being wantonly sacrificed, as a per- 
former once told me, because they are so cheap 
and easy to replace. 

“No high-minded person should attend a con- 
jurer’s performance which includes bird, beast 
or fish.”’ 
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THE DOG WITHOUT FRIENDS 


Have you feasted today, old fellow? 
Had a sniff of some meat or a bone? 
Were you gen’rously fed upon gravy and bread 
By some one who called you his own? 
Your ribs, sir, how plainly they're showing! 
Your legs seem uncertain and weak. 
Have you searched every street for a morsel to eat? 
Are you just a town dog, sir? Speak! 


Has any one patted your head, sir? 
Or noticed your great sunken eye? 
Have your unkempt ears heard a kind, gentle word 
From some human friend passing by? 
Or have they all kicked you aside, sir? 
Why, you're trembling now, where you stand! 
Have they struck you so much that you quake at 
my touch 
And cower at sight of my hand? 


It’s a pretty hard world, old fellow! 
A struggle for bread or a bone, 

And some of us know how you feel when you go 
To your bed in the alley alone! 

Were you sleek and well cared for and handsome, 
They would feed you and love you on sight; 

But it’s different, sir, with a poor, luckless cur— 
A dog without friends—there, good night. 


DOGS AMONG THE PARSEES 


‘By DAVID BANKS SICKELS 
i is generally conceded by 


the student of history that 
the Parsees always pos- 
sessed a peculiar fond- 
ness for dogs. The an- 
cestors of the Parsee, it 
has been alleged, cher- 
ished at the very dawn of 

civilization such a love 
and reverence for the dog as the warmest of 
modern enthusiasts would scarcely dare to 
express. 

In certain fragments which scholars consider 
to be the most ancient parts of the Zendavesta, 
the dog is granted equality with man. In the 
rules for burial we read: ‘“The corpse of a dog or 
a man,” and in the criminal code we find “The 
murder of a dog ora man.”” The significance of 
these expressions is shown in the Vendidad, the 
book of ritual. The prophet Zarathustra is 
thus addressed: ‘“‘The dog I have made self- 
clothed and self-shod; watchful, wakeful and 
sharp-toothed; born to take his food from man 
and to watch over man’s goods. If a shepherd’s 
dog or a house dog is there, pass by the dwelling 
of a believer.’’ To give bad food toa dog was as 
wicked as the same action towards a guest; to 
give him hard bones or food too hot was a sin. 
The civil penalty in the case of a shepherd's dog 
was 200 stripes. Killing one of these was punish- 
able with 800 stripes. In sickness or madness a 
dog was to be treated “‘like one of the faithful,” 
and if the disease was incurable, men were re- 
quired ‘‘to put a collar on him and tie him up toa 
post lest he come to harm.” Ifa litter be born, it 
was provided that the householder shall feed 
them and the mother for six months; should any 
die by neglect he was liable to a charge of wilful 
murder. Even the ownerless dog was required 
to be treated with respect, just as was ‘“‘a holy 
wanderer,” or a begging monk. Finally it was laid 
down in the sacred book that if a man or a dog 
died in a house, the building must be pulled 
down to get out the corpse in the event of there 
being any difficulty in performing the rites of 
burial while it remained inside. 

Such absolute equality of treatment of a man 
and a dag is difficult to realize, and it is certain 
that no scholar has offered any explanation of 
the singular code; but the first law of Zoroaster's 
creed was absolute truthfulness, as evil was con- 
sidered to be the spirit of lying, and as a dog is the 
impersonation of truthfulness, he came to be 
reverenced as a symbol. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THE KIND THAT ARE LOVED ON SIGHT 


TOKYO’S DOG CEMETERY 


London boasts of a dog’s cemetery in one 
corner of Hyde Park; but Tokyo is no longer 
behind London. A large cemetery has been es- 
tablished for the sole purpose of burying dogs 
and cats. The cemetery was established by a 
Mr. Matsusawa, a well-to-do merchant, who 
could not be consoled for the loss of his pet dog. 
He has been inspired at last with the idea of 


providing a burial place not only for his own 


dog but also for the whole canine kingdom. 
Such is the origin of the cemetery. 

There are already three or four tenants in the 
enclosure. Nothing is wanting in the way of 
burial service, for a beautiful Buddhist temple 
has been set up in a corner of the cemetery. Not 
only burial service in the orthodox way is per- 
formed at the interment, but prayers will be 
read before the newly-erected tomb in the morn- 
ing and evening for forty-nine days after the 
burial. Preparations are now being made for 
the construction of a crematorium. Carriages 
are also provided with special hearses for the 
dead. The charges are very moderate. 

Animal lovers will also be pleased to learn 
that there exist in Tokyo forty hospitals for dogs 
and cats and twenty hospitals for cattle and 
horses. —Japan Times. 


ADAPTED TO CHANGING NEEDS 
' Do we ask that the dog should drive our 
flocks? 

The same compliant genius grants him the 
requisite size, intelligence, energy and vigilance. 

Do we intend him to watch and defend our 
house? 

His head becomes round and monstrous, in 
order that his jaws may be more formidable and 
more tenacious. 

Are you taking him to the south? 

His hair grows shorter and lighter, so that he 
may faithfully accompany us under the rays of a 
hotter sun. 

Are we going up to the north? 

His feet grow larger, the better to tread the 
snow; his fur thickens, in order that the cold may 
not compel him to abandon us. 

This animal, our good familiar dog, simple 
and unsurprising as may today appear to us 
what he has done, in thus perceptibly drawing 
nearer to a world in which he was not born and 
for which he was not destined, has nevertheless 
performed one of the most unusual and improb- 
able acts that we can find in the general history 
of life. MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


“BOB’’—A DOG HERO 
By JOSEPH J. BLISS 


“Bob” and I are safely back at ‘‘Wonneruhe”’ 
(California) after some trying experiences. I 
had a bad accident on a steep mountain grade 
about midway between Calistoga and Santa 
Rosa, not far from the Petrified Forest. 

My machine got beyond control and I could 
not stop it with my brake and in the excitement 
forgot to use the emergency brake. My car 
overturned and pinned me under it. Bob 
jumped out and escaped. The weight of the car 
was across my hips and I struggled from time 
to time to extricate myself for nearly an hour, 
and in great pain. I shouted for help as loud 
as I could. 

Fortunately the car is a light one. At last 
I got a hand outside and grabbed something and 
being desperate pulled myself out an inch or so 
at a time. 

Bob had disappeared and did not come when I 
called him. He finally came running back down 
the road and soon after an automobile with a 
gentleman and several ladies appeared. They 
told me that I had passed them about an hour 
before while they were eating lunch. Bob came 
back to them and barked furiously and they 
followed him thinking something must be wrong. 

They kindly pulled my machine over and to 
one side of the road and then took me to Santa 
Rosa where I received medical attention. 

Bob is a good alarm clock. When it is time 
to get up in the morning and I am not promptly 
on hand, he will make a great noise by howling. 
He knows there is stock to feed and other duties 
to perform. 

On one occasion I was knocked senseless when 
working on my place and when I became con- 
scious old Bob was endeavoring to arouse the 
neighborhood by howling ‘‘to beat the band.” 

He will get into my lap, place his front feet on 
each side of my neck and, looking affectionately 
into my eyes, will then put his head on my cheek. 

I think Bob's nationality is a mixture of collie 
and shepherd. 

Myself and family are strongly attached to 
“Bob,” this dog of human intelligence. 


FREE STALLS AND KENNELS 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be en- 
dowed by individuals on the following 
terms: Stalls for horses, $75 a year; ken- 
nels for dogs or cats, $35 a year. 
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A Talk About Parrots by MAY GOODBAR 


HIS is the story of a little Cuban 
parrot that was mine and I gave 
away, three years ago, to people 
I considered kind to pets and 
who, in other respects, really 
are kind-hearted, generous 
people. 

For three years the little, happy, healthy par- 
rot I gave away was going through real misery 
from careless neglect and thoughtlessness, having 
no regular parrot food and a perch in the bottom 
of his cage, so it was impossible to reach food or 
water without clinging to the sides of the cage. 
For three long years he has not been outside the 
cage or, I think, ever had a spray bath—a poor 
little, ill-fed, dirty creature. Because I visit 
these people so seldom I did not know the awful 
conditions until about two weeks ago, when I 
asked to take him back, and did so. 

When I took him by force from the wires and 
put him on the floor he could neither fly nor walk 
and his poor little dirty feet are crippled and 
quite useless for walking. I have sprayed and 
washed him and am soaking his feet twice a day 
in warm sulpho-naphthol water. He likes this. 
He is so weak he is unable to eat by himself, and 
every hour I feed him hot milk and brandy 
with a medicine dropper. He is like a baby and 
opens his mouth when he sees the dropper. As 
he cannot use a cage because of his sore, crippled 
feet, I have him in a small basket and hope by 
this care to bring him back once more to a 
healthy, happy condition. 

It’s a very pitiful thing to realize that many 
birds are kept confined in small cages the year 
round and never can spread their wings. I 
wish those who have birds that are prisoners 
could see this poor, helpless, weak creature; they 
would realize the cruelty they are inflicting on 
one of God's living creatures. 

I have had another parrot since he was four 
weeks old. I got him out of a nest in Cuba, and 
raised him. He is just three years old, and is 
the happiest creature alive. He has a big, 
roomy cage, the door of which is mever shut. He 
is free, but seldom goes off his own housetop. 
When we hold our finger and call, he flies to us 
and back again to his cage, lightly and gracefully. 
He sings and talks constantly, and daily amuses 
us by his cunning ways. He calls, “‘Mama, Jerry 
wants a bath,” and “O you kid,” and whistles 
like any boy. I can handle himany way. He is 


not afraid, but will laugh and ruffle up his feathers 
with glee. He says many other cute things. 

I hope I shall soon have my poor little crippled 
bird in the same happy condition. People can- 
not realize the awful cruelty they inflict on a 
helpless little bird by insufficient care. The 
owners of birds should always see that dependent 
prisoners have a little freedom and a cage that is 
properly equipped with perches, that they may 
be able to eat in comfort at least and be kept 
clean. It’s so easy to keep them clean with 
plenty of sand and a sprinkle of gravel. 


NESTLING CANARY ACTS AS MOTHER 
By MRS. B. C. ODELL 


A friend who raised many canaries, told me 
one day that one of her mother birds always had 
a large nest full of eggs at each sitting. One 
time she laid seven eggs. She laid six eggs and 
waited one day, then laid the seventh egg. Two 
little birds hatched the first day and one each 
day until six had hatched. Then she skipped 
one day, then the seventh nestling hatched, 
making considerable difference between the old- 
est and youngest. 

The mother bird weaned them all when the 
youngest was two weeks old and then began to 
make another nest. They could all eat, except 
the baby bird. It chirped and called for some- 
thing to eat. The woman said that the oldest 
bird among the nestlings went through the 
motions as if it were feeding the baby bird. 
Whatever it did, it seemed to satisfy the chirping 
youngster, and the self-constituted nurse from 
among the family of nestlings continued to do 
the duties of a mother till it was old enough to eat 
for itself. ; 

My friend remarked, ‘‘What a wonderful in- 
stinct in the nestling, endowed by God, to enable 
it to be the means of preserving the life of the 
weakling bird, after the mother bird had de- 
serted 


SCORED A POINT 


A lawyer was arguing with a physician over 
the relative merits of their respective professions. 

“T don’t say that all lawyers are villains,” said 
the doctor, “but you'll have to admit that your 
profession doesn’t make angels of men.” 

“No,” retorted the lawyer, “‘you doctors cer- 
tainly have the best of us there.”’ 


UNIQUE PET IN MINNESOTA PRAIRIE HOME 
Photograph sent by Mrs. E. W. Dennstedt, Albert Lea, Minnesota, who writes: ‘‘This pet eagle, 


‘Billie Boy,’ was shot in the wing and disabled when a baby. 


We nursed him back to health, but 


he could never use his beautiful wings for more than a short flight and therefore became quite a pet 


in our prairie home. 


His wings measure four feet from tip to tip.” 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THE HORNED OWL 
Mourn not for the Owl and his gloomy plight! 
The Owl hath his share of good. 
If a pris’ner he be in the broad daylight, 
He is lord in the dark greenwood. 
Nor lonely the bird nor his ghostly mate; 
They are each unto each a pride; 
Thrice fonder, perhaps, since a strange dark fate 
Hath rent them from all beside! 
So when the night falls and dogs do howl, 
Sing ho! for the reign of the Hornéd Owl! 
We know not alway 
Who are Kings of day, 
But the King of the night is the bold 


brown Owl! BARRY CORNWALL. 


THE STARLING IN AMERICA 


INCE its introduction into this country, 
twenty-five years ago, the starling has 
increased in numbers so rapidly that in 
many localities it has become a positive 

nuisance. Time has shown that it was and is an 
undesirable bird; that it was a great mistake to 
import it from the Old World and allow it to up- 
set the balance among our native birds. 

The starling is cunning, capable, fearless and 
piratical. It has made much trouble for our 
most desirable song and insectivorous birds, 
driving away bluebirds, martins, swallows, wrens, 
woodpeckers and other beneficial species. As an 
example of the mischief and destructiveness that 
it is doing we quote the language of Virginia Dox 
of Hartford, Connecticut, who, in a lengthy letter 
to us, states that she “‘has had every opportunity 
to study the starlings,” her apartments being 
situated on the second floor, and commanding an 
excellent view among the trees on the premises. 
She writes: 

“The starlings have killed every young song- 
bird. Not one remains in our trees. It has 
been pitiful to hear the cries of the victims. One 
might say that every tree has been a slaughter- 
house. The little sparrows hide among the 
branches and keep very quiet, but if one comes 
out, immediately a starling pounces on its back, 
buries its long sharp bill in one eye of its victim, 
to blind it, then it pulls every feather out of the 
quivering body. While the sparrow is screaming 
with pain and fright, the starling deliberately 
eats its victim right before the other sparrows. 
If they press too closely upon it, the starling 
flies to the ground with its prey, and there finishes 
its meal. I have seen this many times this sum- 
mer, and I hear it many timesa day. Sometimes 
the sparrow escapes, but it is a pitiful looking 
object; blinded and stripped of feathers, it is 
indeed a sorry sight. We have many such 
wounded birds in our trees and our sympathy 
goes out for the English sparrows when we see 
them caring for their wounded ones. 

“The robins, too, have suffered greatly. The 
starlings kill and eat them or else so badly wound 
them that they die. I wish something could be 
done to get rid of the starlings. I cannot see 
that they do any good. They do not eat insects 
nor grain, unless driven to it by hunger. They 
live wholly on birds, so faras I have seen. It has 
been a songless summer among the birds here, 
and all on account of these rapacious starlings.” 

The starling, like the English sparrow, is un- 
doubtedly here to stay. So numerous is it al- 
ready that its further increase is beyond control, 
its eradication surely beyond possibility. The 
bird has some good points. It is known to be a 
destroyer of certain noxious insects. In Massa- 
chusetts, where these birds have not yet become 
numerous, they are protected by the law 
throughout the year. It is said that the English 
sparrow is acquiring some of the ways and habits 
of American birds; perhaps the European star- 
ling may in time outgrow its savage, belligerent 
nature through association with other milder and 
more peaceable birds. W. M. M. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Quarrelsome Kingbird 


By Dr. 


F ever a bird had a name bestowed upon it 
which it does not deserve, it is surely our 
heroic and beautiful little flycatcher of 
eastern North America. Since the days 

it was first recognized by ornithologists, it has 
been known as the kingbird or tyrant flycatcher 
in the vernacular; and science, to still further 
emphasize this appellation, classifies the species 
under the name of Tyrannus tyrannus. In some 
parts of the country, where the bee industry is a 
common pursuit, the bird is referred to as the bee 
martin, for the reason that it is very fond of 
honey-bees at certain seasons, and its capturing 
these near the hives has cost many a bird its life. 
As a matter of fact, it has been said—but with 
how much truth I cannot vouch—that it preys 
only upon the drones. On the other hand, it 
has been proved, beyond all doubt, that for 
every honey-bee taken by the kingbird, it des- 
troys, in the course of a season, myriads of 
noxious insects that are, for one reason or another, 
the worst enemies the farmer has to deal with, 
not to mention others following allied pursuits 
in the country districts, as fruit growers, florists, 
etc. 

Wilson, who was probably the most accurate 
observer of birds of his time, said that this species 
“is the field martin of Maryland and some of the 
Southern States, and the kingbird of Pennsyl- 
vania and several of the northern districts. The 
epithet Tyrant, which is generally applied to him 
by naturalists, I am not altogether satisfied with; 
some, however, may think the two terms pretty 
nearly synonymous.” 

As most of us know, Wilson was a poet of no 
mean pretensions, and in his “‘American Orni- 
thology” we find a beautiful ‘‘poetical epitome 
of the kingbird’s history.’”” This I republished, 
many years ago, ina New York magazine, while 
I was editor of its natural history department. I 
regret that it is too long to reproduce here, 
though so much truth and pathos is carried in 
the last few lines of this bit of ornithological biog- 
raphy in verse, that I am sure I will be pardoned 
for giving at least the closing lines of it, which 
run thus: 


“Behold him now, his little family flown, 

Meek, unassuming, silent, and alone; 

Lured by the well-known hum of favorite bees, 

As slow he hovers o’er the garden trees; 

(For all have failings, passions, whims that lead, 

Some favorite wish, some appetite to feed;) 

Straight he alights, and, from the pear-tree, spies 

The circling stream of humming insects rise; 

Selects his prey; darts on the busy brood, 

And shrilly twitters o’er his savory food. 

Ah! ill-timed triumph! direful note to thee, 

That guides thy murderer to the fatal tree; 

See where he skulks! and takes his gloomy stand, 

The deep-charged musket hanging in his hand; 

And, gaunt for blood, he leans it on a rest, 

Prepared, and pointed at thy snow-white breast. 

Ah, friend! good friend! forbear that barbarous 
deed! 

Against it valor, goodness, pity, plead; 

If e’er a family’s griefs, a widow's woe, 

Have reached thy soul, in mercy let him go! 

Yet, should the tear of pity nought avail, 

Let interest speak, let gratitude prevail; 

Kill not thy friend, who thy whole harvest shields, 

And sweeps ten thousand vermin from thy fields; 

Think how this dauntless bird, thy poultry'’s 
guard, 

Drove every Hawk and Eagle from thy yard; 

Watched round thy cattle as they fed, and slew 

The hungry, blackening swarms that round them 
flew; 

Some small return—some little right resign, 

And spare his life whose services are thine! 

—I plead in vain! Amid the bursting roar, 

The poor, lost Kingbird welters in his gore!”’ 


R. W. SHUFELDT 


This sorry tale easily explains the reason why 
the kingbirds are not as abundant as when I was 
a boy, collecting and studying birds along the 
northern shores of Long Island Sound, at the 
time when the first war-clouds of the Civil War 
were gathering. Often, then, I found the beauti- 
ful, compact nest which this flame-crested fly- 
catcher builds, and watched the male—while the 
female sat upon her five lovely, cream-colored 
eggs, each with its few, large, scattered spots of 
deep purplish-brown—as he bravely carried out 
his idea of defending his home—a habit of such 
an extraordinary nature in him, that it is re- 
sponsible for the names of ‘‘king”’ and “tyrant,” 


KINGBIRD OR TYRANT FLYCATCHER 


which have, almost universally, been bestowed 
upon this species. So fond is he of his mate at 
this season, that but few birds escape his im- 
petuous attacks. Hawks, eagles, crows, jays, 
owls, and all the rest, no sooner come within 
sight of his brooding mate than he, with loud 
twittering—for he has no true song—is after 
them, instanter. 

It is truly remarkable to observe his fearless 
attack upon any one of the great raptorial birds 
of the air. He comes at his supposed enemy 
time after time, even seizing hold of the feathers 
of his back, and holding on until actually 
shaken off by his far more powerful adversary. 
Purple martins, some woodpeckers—as the red- 
headed one—and some say the humming-birds, 
are the only feathered forms which are capable 
of offsetting his vigorous attacks; the first- 
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named through its greater powers of flight, and 
the others through their experience in dodging 
such onslaughts. 

At one time I had a live and very handsome, 
old, male kingbird in my possession; but I kept 
him only long enough to study his habits in con- 
finement a little, and to make a good photo- 
graphic negative of him. A reproduction of a 
print from the latter illustrates the present article. - 
It is two-thirds natural size, and a very faithful 
likeness of this heroic little bird. After I had 
made the successful exposure with my camera, 
I opened my study window, and out he flew, 
twittering away, as he sailed over to an old oak- 
tree some hundred yards from the house. 


A CHAINED EAGLE 
By ROLLIN H. AYRES, D.D. 
TALL mountaineer came striding into a 
village at the base of a towering peak. 
While walking down the street he 
noticed a group of boys gathered in 
front of a grocer’s window, gazing at something 
within. Filled with curiosity, he came near 
enough to peer over their shoulders and discover 
the object of their fascination. 

Chained to the window-sill within was a large 
American eagle. Its feathers were disheveled 
and soiled. Its imperious spirit was broken. It 
presented a picture of utter dejection and despair. 
The heart of the old mountaineer was touched. 
He walked into the store and inquired if the bird 
were for sale. Receiving an affirmative reply, 
the bargain was quickly closed, and then gather- 
ing the bird, chain, shackle and all, beneath his 
arm, the mountaineer started down the street. 
He was followed by the throng of boys who had 
been watching the transaction, wondering the 
while what the man was going to do with his pur- 
chase. Passing down the street he came to a 
vacant lot on the rear of which were some high 
billboards. Leaning against these was a ladder. 
The mountaineer climbed the ladder, and, plac- 
ing the bird on the topmost board, loosed the 
chain from its foot and then descending stood 
watching the outcome. 

For a time the eagle seemed dazed and scarce 
conscious of its liberty. It lifted one talon and 
then the other. It turned its head to one side 
and then the other. It stretched out one long 
pinion and then the other, as though feeling for 
some long lost power. Finally conscious of its 
freedom, it spread wide its pinions and uttering a 
shrill cry characteristic of the bird, soared away 
into the blue depths of the summer sky. Higher 
and higher it wheeled its way until it was a mere 
speck against the azure blue. The mountaineer 
then turned to go. The crowd of boys who had 
stood with breathless attention witnessing it all 
now chimed in: ‘“‘Mister, why did you do that? 
What made you buy the eagle and then turn him 
loose?’’ There was a sparkle of joy in the eye 
of the mountaineer as he replied: ‘‘Ah, boys, I 
know that bird. His home is in the heights. 
He lives among the crags, and the joy of his life 
is to soar above the mountain peaks. God never 
intended him for that little narrow, dingy place 
where I found him. His spirit was broken and 
his life was shorn of all its beauty and grandeur. 
I longed to see him free, and that cry of wild 
delight at his release has more than paid me for 
what it cost.” 


DEPENDENCE OF ANIMALS 

Giordani says: ‘How delightful it would be 
to call to mind that gentle philosophy which 
taught proud mortals that Nature, having 
denied to animals the gift of speech, has by the 
similarity of the affections and the community 
of pain made them the more dependent on us, 
and given us the more reason to care tenderly 
for them.” 
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WILL M. MORRILL, Assistant 


Boston, November, 1915 


FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston. We do 
not wish to consider manuscripts over 1200 words in length. 


OUR ENLARGED WORK 

What progress have our two Societies made in 
the past five and a half years? In answering this 
question we will not even consider the erection of 
our new building and the Hospital connected with 
it. That may be left to speak for itself. 

During this period the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has en- 
larged its force of paid agents, men serving it in 
Boston and throughout the State, and who de- 
vote their whole time to its work, from ten to 
sixteen—an increase of 60 per cent. In addi- 
tion to this it is now paying five other men, as 
agents who give the Society part of their time. 
The revolutionizing of the entire situation at the 
stock-yards and slaughter-houses in connection 
therewith, the campaign undertaken in behalf of 
slaughter-house reform, the practical stopping 
of the shipment into this State of hundreds of 
thousands of calves only a few days old, the sum- 
mer work for horses, which has meant watering 
a quarter of a million of them each summer in 
the streets of Boston, the purchase of an electric 
ambulance, the publicity campaign of Humane 
Education undertaken throughout the State, and 
to which one man’s time for a year was given, the 
securing of some of the most important legislation 
the State has ever voted us, and the moving pic- 
ture film sent all over New England, illustrating 
phases of our work—these are some of the new 
services and activities that have characterized 
the past five and a half years. Meanwhile our 
Angell Memorial Hospital, which furnishes a 
home for the two Societies, has been erected, 
equipped and is most effectively at work. 
Comparison of Chief Prosecuting Agent’s 

Report for years 1910 and 1915 
1909-10 1914-15 
Number of complaints received 10,892 16,290 
Number of animals examined 51,415 64,410 


Number of prosecutions ...... 340 343 
Number of convictions ....... 306 321 
Number of horses taken from 


Number of worn-out or injured 
horses humanely destroyed.. 876 1788 


Additional Report for 1914-15 of work now being 
regularly and systematically done 


Cattle, sheep and swine examined at 

Sick or injured cattle, sheep and swine 

killed at stock-yards ............. 494 


The increase in prosecutions has been slight— 
this is according to our purpose, viz., to correct 
and educate, to prosecute only as a last resort. 


What of the American Humane Education 
Society? Since 1910 it has put into the field, in 
this country as lecturers and organizers, eight 
paid workers, the most of them spending their 
entire time in the interests of Humane Educa- 
tion. These, missionaries we may call them, 
cover many States in their work from our eastern 
to our western coasts. Important centers for 
Band of Mercy work and the extension of Hu- 
mane Education have also been established in 
Geneva and Constantinople. The Bands of 
Mercy formed during the past five years exceeded 
in number those organized the preceding five 
years by 4036. 

Six new books have been published by the 
Society, a vast amount of literature has also been 
added to our list, OUR DUMB ANIMALS has 
been materially changed in appearance, and we 
trust made more attractive, the ‘“‘Be Kind to 
Animals’’ movement has been organized and ex- 
tended unfil it has become practically a national 
affair. 

Such are only a part of the new efforts that 
have been made to widen the great work founded 
and cherished so long by that prince of humani- 
tarians, George Thorndike Angell. 


CONGRATULATIONS—BALTIMORE 
S. P. C. A. 


A prominent Baltimore paper bemoans the loss 
to that city of $100,000,000 of trade because of 
the activity of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. The export trade in horses 
for the foreign war would have been just about 
that much greater had not the Society, by its 
insistence upon having the horses shipped from 
that port treated humanely, driven the shippers 
to Norfolk and Newport News. All honor to 
the Baltimore Society. If these poor horses 
must be sent to their doom no effort can be too 
painstaking to see that they experience no un- 
necessary suffering. 

We have watched personally the handling of 
several shiploads of horses from the port of 
Boston for the war, and gladly as we would have 
stopped it if we could, we could find no fault with 
the care given them up to the time the vessel left. 

F.H.R. 


WHO GETS THE HORSES? 


We suppose it is generally understood that the 
horses purchased in this country for the war have 
gone, all of them, so far as we have learned, to the 
Allies. We have not heard of any bought for 
Germany or Austria. This is doubtless due to 
the difficulty these countries would experience 
in getting them across the ocean under present 
conditions. The press reports from time to 
time the ‘‘race”” among those engaged in securing 
mounts. Forty-one thousand are now being 
bought for France, and a dealer in Ohio states 
he is also filling as rapidly as possible an order 
for 52,000 for England and France., It is esti- 
mated that 450,000 have been sent from our 
shores, in spite of the universal protest of humane 
societies. 

It is asserted that the average life of a horse 
on the battle-front in Europe is only ten days. 
This is not true of all the horses shipped abroad, 
for thousands of them are employed for purposes 
that do not take them into the zones of greatest 
peril. Would to God that not one of them had 
ever to face the doom of man’s merciless warfare! 

F.H.R. 


FIREMEN AND ANIMALS 


Our attention was called recently to the prompt 
response of a fireman of Cambridge to rescue 
two small kittens in great peril. 

In the reply to our letter to the Chief of the 
Cambridge Fire Department there is a sentence 
which is worthy of being quoted: “It is nothing 
unusual for the firemen to risk their lives trying 
to save dumb animals in distress.” 

Our Society gladly bears witness to the truth 
of this statement, verified by its long experience. 

F.H.R. 


TWO COYOTES 


We watched two coyotes in captivity the other 
day. They were of the same age, of the same 
parentage on both sides. They have been nearly 
a year confined in the same cage. One of them, 
the male, is as restless a creature as one might 
ever see, almost never quiet, hurrying back and 
forth with rapid steps from one end of the cage 
to the other, apparently never free from fear, the 
eye restless and wild. The other, the female, is 
as gentle as a dog, likes to lean against the bars 
and be petted, is without fear, a restful, and one 
might imagine a contented animal. Here is the 
old question of heredity. Our human families 
present the same problem. F.H.R. 


THE BLEEDING-HEART 


This is the name of an interesting variety of 
pigeons. In the center of its light breast is a 
spot about an inch in length and much the shape 
ofa heart. The color of the feathers just here is 
so exactly like the tint of fresh-shed blood that 
one is easily deceived. It is hardly to be won- 
dered at, then, that we should have had an occa- 
sional complaint to investigate the case of a 
wounded dove at one of the parks. This is not 
so bad as the good woman who wanted something 
done to stop the sufferings of flea-bitten gray 
horses. She couldn't see why the fleas should be 
allowed to distress them. Yesterday we heard, 
from a man who said he would vouch for it, but 
we still question the story, that an old lady in one 
of our suburbs telephoned toa humane agent that 
there was a gray squirrel up in one of her trees 
and would he not come and get it down, she was 
afraid it would fall and get hurt. There are 
complaints and complaints, as all humane socie- 
ties know only too well. F.H.R. 


STRANGE BUT TRUE 


According to United States statistics the 
steamships and railroads combined handle but 
15 per cent. of the country’s transportation, 
leaving the horse and the auto-truck to take care 
of the other 85 per cent. The editor of the Com- 
mercial Car Journal, Mr. E. L. Foljambe, states 
that up to the present time only one and one-half 
per cent. of horses has been displaced by motor 
vehicles in the transportation field. F.H.R. 


EVERYBODY’S SAINT 


The Feast of Saint Francis of Assisi was cele- 
brated October fourth, just past, in every civil- 
ized land. This was a celebration in which good 
men and women of every land and race and creed 
could join; and, could they have known it and 
kept the Feast, every beast of the field and every 
bird of the air would have participated in per- 
petuating the memory of this gracious and 
saintly soul. 

“Sweet Saint Francis of Assisi, 
Would that he were here again!” 


F.H.R. 


Jonathan Swift’s advice to friends who com- 
plained of weariness was to consult “the three 
best doctors in the world—Doctor Diet, Doctor 
Quiet, and Doctor Merryman.” 

—Sacred Heart Review. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Offices in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
Building at 180 Long’ dA , Boston 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Alfred Bowditch Laurence Minot 
Thomas Nelson Perkins 


Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance) Brookline 6100 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 
JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Chief Agent 
HARRY L. ALLEN WALTER B. POPE 
HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A. BOLTON 
THEODORE W. PEARSON (THOS. LANGLAN) 


FRANK J. FLANAGAN, M.D.C., V.S. 


H. F. DAILEY, V.M.D., } Veterinarians. 


Notice:—The post-office address of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., and of its officers and agents, 
is Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. The location is 
180 Longwood Avenue. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined ............... 3165 
Number of prosecutions ......... 27 
Number of convictions ........... 26 
Horses taken from work.......... 133 
Horses humanely destroyed ...... 130 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ............... 17,390 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges a bequest of 
$5000 from Eleazer D. Chamberlin of Newton. 
It has received a gift of $100 from Hon. S. J. E. 
“in memory of his mother,” $63 in small dona- 
tions for special work, $25 from Miss M. A. C. 
for special work, $20 from Miss E. F. H. “‘in 
memory of sister,’’ $20 from M. B. C.; $39.23 in 
small donations for the Hospital; and $28.67, 
interest. 

The Society has been remembered in the will of 
Milton B. Whitney of Westfield. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $100 each from “‘a friend for foreign 
work,” ‘‘a friend for home work,” and ‘‘a friend 
for prize essay’’; also $100 each from ‘‘a N. Y. 
friend for foreign work,” and ‘‘a N. Y. friend for 
home work”’; $66.10 from ‘‘a co-worker for dis- 
tribution of humane literature’; and $227.59, 
interest. 

Boston, October 13, 1915. 


SCENARIO CONTEST 


Forty-two offerings were received in the re- 
cent scenario prize contest, announced by the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. The manuscripts are 
now in the hands of an expert committee. We 
hope to be able to announce the winner in the 
December number of Our Dumb Animals. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue’ Telephone, Brookline 6100 
F. J. FLANAGAN, M. D. C., V.S., 

Chief Veterinarian 

H. F. DAILEY, V. M. D., 
Assistant Chief Veterinarian 
D. L. BOLGER; D: V.'S. Visiting 


C. A. BOUTELLE, D. V. S. Veterinavions 


T. B. McDONALD, D. V. S. 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Sat- 
urday from 11 to 1. 


Small Pet Boarding Department 
Address Miss Marion P. Frost. Special 
telephone, Brookline 348. 


THE M. S. P. C. A. VACATION 
HOME FOR HORSES AND 
OTHER ANIMALS 


Everybody Help 


The need of a farm to round out the work 
being done for animals at the Angell Me- 
morial Hospital, daily becomes more ap- 
parent. It is a necessary adjunct to the 
treatment begun within the hospital walls. 
Horses come to us in all stages of sickness, 
but beyond the hospital there is no place 
for them to recuperate between the days as 
patients and the back-to-work period. 

Some horses need only rest and right food; 
a chance to wander in grass-grown fields; 
to breathe clear country air; to lie under 
shady trees; to rest on the soft cool earth; 
to stretch; to move about; in short, to be 
free—free from harness and wagon and 
load until strength returns. 

Our friend who started the Gift Shop idea 
has assumed the added responsibility of 
finding a suitable vacation home, and this 
is the plan she is formulating: 


The Gift Shop will be launched at the 
proper time as originally outlined. Gifts 
are coming from far and near. For a gift 
shop, all classes and kinds of things are 
saleable—brushes, combs, halters, blankets, 
baskets, collars, leashes, bird cages and 
bird boxes, odds and ends of everything. 

All money received from gift shop sales is 
to be applied in helping the farm—THE 
M. S. P. C. A. VACATION HOME FOR 
HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS. 

It must be near Boston, or within twelve 
miles if possible; it must have good barns, 
plenty of water, a house and enough land 
for many horses. 

There will also be a house for dogs and 
one for cats. 

Among the trees will be placed boxes, that 
in time it may also become a bird sanc- 
tuary. 

Many, no doubt, will prefer to send cash 
contributions to the Fund, which will be 
most helpful and welcome. 

Here is opportunity for all our Bands of 
Mercy, for young and old, to make this 
Vacation Home a reality, and the time to 
begin is NOW. 

Send all contributions, plainly addressed, 
Gift Shop, Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital, 180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway Sta- 
tion, Boston, Mass. All articles will be 
listed and acknowledged and at the right 
time will play their part in this new branch 
of our work, under the guidance of this 
friend who has fought for animals all her 
life and who has assumed this load gladly 
and gratuitously. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER 


Hospital cases since opening, March 1 ... 1034 
Free Dispensary cases ...............-.. 1538 


HORSES WATERED DURING SUMMER 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. maintained its 
four hydrant stations in Boston up to September 
20. The total number of horses watered through 
this service during the summer was 154,747. In 
addition, over 100,000 horses were watered from 
our two traveling carts. 


PRACTICAL THANKSGIVING 

The Thanksgiving season is a time for showing 
one’s gratitude for the benefits and the blessings 
that the Almighty has bestowed during the past 
year. It is fitting, too, that animals be given 
more than a kindly thought at this time. Can 
you do more for them than by remembering the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., the American Humane 
Education Society, the Angell Animal Hospital, 
the Massachusetts ‘Be Kind to Animals” Vaca- 
tion Home, or the S. P. C. A. in your own city? 
Donations to any or all of these worthy agencies 
will be greatly appreciated. That is practical 
thanksgiving. The MORE you give the BET- 
TER you will feel. DO IT NOW!!! 


EXHIBITION OF PETS 

An Exhibition of Children’s Pets is to be held 
December 2 and 3 in connection with the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. The plan has received the 
cordial endorsement of many well-known edu- 
cators and humanitarians. It is emphatically 
announced that such exhibition is not to be a 
fancier’s show in any sense of the word. It is to 
be by the children, of the children and for the 
children of the whole country. No entry fees 
will be charged, no advertising prizes accepted, 
nor will commercial exploitation of any kind be 
permitted. Feed, coops, benching and care will 
be provided. Every possible class of children’s 
pets is provided for and they will be judged from 
the standpoint of their utility and desirability as 
pets for children. The project seems likely to ap- 
peal to children generally, and every effort is be- 
ing made to encourage them to participate. Mr. 
D. O. Lively, chief of the department of live 
stock, Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
San Francisco, California, has all arrangements 
incharge. This is the sort of exhibition our Soci- 
ety hopes soon to plan for here in Boston. The 
educational value of such a “Pet Show’’ must be 
very great in its opportunities to encourage and 
teach kindness to animals. 


FOR SAVING HORSES FROM FIRE 

John F. Collins of East Boston, and John A. 
McGinniss of Jamaica Plain, have each received 
the medal of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, ‘“‘awarded for 
humanity,”’ for rescuing ten horses from a serious 
stable fire in East Boston last August. Although 
two of the animals had inhaled so-much smoke 
that they developed pneumonia and later had to 
be destroyed, the other eight recovered. They 
are owned by L. Greenburg of East Boston. 
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American Humane 
Education Society 


m 
/ Peace ON EARTH, 
\KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 
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For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. Checks 
should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
P. O. Address, Fenway Station 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Alfred Bowditch Laurence Minot 
Thomas Nelson Perkins 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia Zulaica C. Chili 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder Cuba 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury France 
William B. Allison Guatemala 
Edward C. Butler Mexico 
Jerome Perinet Switzerland 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. Dixon, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Boise, Idaho 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 
Rev. James D. Burton, Oakdale, Tennessee 
Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee, Savannah, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 


IS THIS MAGAZINE READ? 


We cannot better reply to the above question 
than by quoting a paragraph in a recent letter 
from a correspondent in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts: 

“‘Perhaps you will be interested to know of the 
wide circulation of one copy of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. When we have read our copy and enjoyed 
the pictures, I mail it to a school teacher in 
Ontario. After it has been looked at by her 
family, she takes it to school and hangs it up by a 
long cord in her class room. Here it is eagerly 
perused by forty-five boys and girls who have 
declared it to be the favorite of all the magazines 
around the room. The teacher says it has done 
wonders in promoting a spirit of kindness among 
her pupils.” NAN F. WEEKS. 


NEW SOCIETY IN KENTUCKY 


The Mason County Humane Society has been 
organized in Maysville, Kentucky, with Mrs. 
C. E. Geisel, president, and Mrs. George H. 
Bishop, secretary. It was incorporated Au- 
gust 11, 1915, and now has about one hundred 
members. A special poster has been printed 
calling attention to the work, and much general 
literature is being distributed. 


GOOD WORK IN SAN DIEGO 
What the Humane Educational League and 
Mrs. Hogue are Doing 

San Diego, California, is one of the strategic 
points in the American Humane Education 
Society’s country-wide campaign. Here, for 
over four years, we have maintained a special 
representative in the person of Mrs. Rachel C. 
Hogue, who is also the superintendent and cor- 
responding secretary of the San Diego Humane 
Educational League. We would that there 
might be in every prominent city a similar organi- 
zation as active and effective as this League. 

Perhaps the most positive proof of the success 
of this movement is shown in a recent (unsolic- 
ited) letter to Mrs. Hogue, written by Super- 
intendent J. F. West, of the Department of Edu- 
cation of San Diego, in which he says: “It will 
afford me great pleasure to cooperate with you 
in any way I can for the betterment of humanity 
and especially for the inculcation of the humane 
idea more insistently in our public schools. You 
and the organization you represent are doing a 
great work. It is not only educational in its 
nature but it looks to the uplift of the race.” 
Such endorsement and such expression of the 
broader aspects of humane endeavor, from so 
influential a source, are most encouraging. 

The League has distributed a quantity of 
literature, especially for Bird Day and Peace 
Day celebrations in the public schools. It pub- 
lished a special edition, on attractive colored 
cards, of the Peace song, ‘Our Native Land,” 
and gave away 3000 copies to the pupils. An- 
other card, with the “Marching Song of the 
Peacemakers,’’ was presented to 1000 children 
in the Sunday-schools. Two hundred annual 
subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals were pro- 
vided for the schools of the county, and a ‘“‘Hu- 
mane Calendar” placed in every school-room in 
the city and county. Many hundreds of the 
“Be Kind to Animals” buttons were given away. 
So popular did the copies of Our Dumb Animals 
become with the pupils that in one of the city 
schools the magazines were used till worn out. 
In the county schools Our Dumb Animals is used 
by the teachers for sight reading exercises. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union officially 
recognize the League and cooperate with it, as 
do several other kindred organizations of women. 
In Escondido a humane society was started by 
the W. C. T. U. superintendent, who also is 
planning a prize contest for humane essays. 

Mrs. Hogue has given many public addresses 
before adult organizations, and numerous illus- 
trated talks to children. Much time and atten- 
tion have been given to press notices and articles, 
and to personal letters to officials from the 
Governor of the State down to the local 
authorities. A special feature of the year’s work 
was the maintenance of a literature booth in the 
Southern Counties Building at the San Diego 
Exposition, where Mrs. Hogue had the assistance 
of Mrs. H. C. Reynolds. Many adults and large 
numbers of children have here received free 
humane leaflets, cards, etc., and obtained intel- 
ligent answers to innumerable questions covering 
all phases of anti-cruelty work. We quote from 
Mrs. Hogue’s report: “Another woman came 
with her little boy, and the child, on seeing the 
price-list, on which the new address was stamped, 
exclaimed: ‘Oh, mama, look here! 180 Long- 
wood Avenue! That’s where we left our dog,’ 
and I found myself talking to a resident of the 
home of the American Humane Education 
Society.”’ 

* 

Few can utter words of wisdom, but oppor- 
tunity to speak kind words is offered to every 
one; and they are more helpful. 

—Catholic Advance. 
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THANKSGIVING 


The yellow has gone from the maples, 
The birds. fly away to the south, 

I hear the great blast of the north wind, 
A trumpet with storms in its mouth. 

Ere long and the snow will be falling, 
The twilight come early and cold, 

And the beautiful runes of the summer 
Shall be but as tales that are told. 

Yet now is the time for Thanksgiving, 
For music and greetings and mirth; 

A song for the old folk we honor,— 
A song for the little one’s birth 

In the home as we joyfully gather, 
As gayly we sit at the board, 

We lift up our praise to the Father; 
Accept our thanksgiving, O Lord! 

MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


FOR KENTUCKY TEACHERS 


As one result of the summer work of. Mr. John 
Burke, in the interests of humane education in 
Kentucky, our American Humane Education 
Society sent to Prof. W. B. Ward for free distri- 
bution to the teachers of the Institute at Whites- 
burg, Kentucky, one hundred Humane Calen- 
dars and one hundred copies each of five of its 
principal publications. 


MRS. SAGE AT SAN FRANCISCO 


During the summer months the American 
Humane Education Society was fortunate in 
having the services of Mrs. Mary S. Sage, in con- 
nection with its exhibit of literature at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. Mrs. Sage deliv- 
ered thirty-one illustrated lectures in the Palace 
of Education, and also spoke at the Orphanage 
and at the annual meeting of the San Francisco 
S. P. C. A. In all, about 5000 people, many of 
them pupils and teachers, were in these audiences. 
Mrs. Sage writes that many of the teachers were 
literally hungry for the literature, wanting it all 
to use in the class room. 

The Society’s exhibit will remain at least 
during this month. 


FROM A FIELD WORKER 


James D. Burton, who represents the American 
Humane Education Society in the South, reports 
that his work for September was among the rural 
schools in East Tennessee. He writes: ‘‘I have 
addressed eight schools during the month. One 
was a consolidated school at Marlow, Anderson 
county, where I was given forty minutes to 
present the humane work to the entire student 
body. 

“T have delivered addresses in four counties 
during the month, as follows: Anderson, Roane, 
Campbell, and Morgan counties. In the latter 
county I addressed the annual convention of the 
Morgan County Sunday-school Association at 
Lancing. This Association is composed of about 
forty Sunday-schools of various denominations. 

“T traveled 640 miles during the month of 
September, and presented the work of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society informally at 
many of the places where I stopped.” 


HUMANE HOLIDAY STAMPS 


Kindly place all orders for the special 
Christmas and New Year Humane Stamps 
as soon as possible in order that you may 
have them in time to put upon all pack- 
ages, letters, etc. Stamps will have printed 
on them ‘‘Merry Christmas”’ and ‘‘A Happy 
New Year.’’ Aside from a change in word- 
ing they will be of the same style and color 
as the regular Humane Stamp. Early or- 
ders will insure early delivery, which means 
avoiding the usual holiday rush. These 


stamps are for sale at cost, as follows: 
15 cents per 100; $1.50 per 1000. 
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THE WEARY EXILES 
Exiles, they tread their narrow bounds 
Behind the iron bars. 
Where’er they turn the hand of man 
Their straining vision mars, 
Save only when at night they gaze 
Upon the friendly stars. 


See! There a golden eagle broods 
With glazed, unseeing eyes 

That never more will sweep the snows 
Where blue Sierras rise; 

And there, sick for his native hills, 
A sullen panther lies. 


What dreams of silent polar nights 
Disturb the white bear’s sleep? 

Roams he once more unfettered where 
Eternal ice-floes sweep? 

What memories of the jungle’s ways 
Does that gaunt tiger keep? 

Such wistful eyes the hartbeests turn 
Beyond their cramped domain; 

They seem to see the yellowing leagues 
Of wind-swept veldt again. 

And look, a springbok lifts his head 
As though he smelled the plain. 

Exiles, they tread their narrow bounds 
Behind the iron bars, 

For thus the ruthless hand of man 
Each God-made creature mars. 

But oh, what hungry eyes they raise 
Up to the friendly stars! 

GEORGE T. MARSH. 


CAPTIVES 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN in Outdoor Life 


T would be comforting to believe 
that animals in captivity, kept 
behind iron bars, for the enter- 
4 tainment of mankind, feel a great 
sense of happiness in the ques- 
tionable duty they are performing. 
It would be comforting to think, 
viewing them in their sorrow, 
their nameless sorrow, that they 
had quite forgotten the freedom 
of that home in the wilds; and 
that they were perfectly content 
with their lot, as day for day they pace forward 
and back in the narrow confines of their quarters. 

But, alas—it is not true! Man, given the 
great intelligence, perhaps because he has a 
voice, bemoans his fate in words. The mute 
animal whimpers, or growls, and mankind thinks 
of him only as a menace, to be killed if given 
freedom. See those stony eyes of this animal 
behind the bars. Around, without, they are 
congregated to view him in his misery. Half- 
heartless, uncaring, uncomprehending people, 
why are they not haunted by those eyes that see 
and yet are so far, far away? Hour for hour 
those questionless eyes look, look, look, and 
yet they do not seem to see the forms of these 
people staring at them without. 

To one who knows the great lessons of Na- 
ture—who has intimately lived close to the 
breast of the Mother Earth, to him is this 
presented as a crime. To him who has watched 
the animals and the birds where the pine rears 
itself in the absoluteness of silence and peace; 
to him who has wandered where the wilds are 
as when God left the earth on the seventh day 
—who has felt the pulse-beat of the cosmic 
forces—to him is this presented as a crime 
against the blessed free of Nature! 

It is not so bad when they are lying still, 
gazing into the limitless void! 

But they will rise after a time, and pace back 
and forth, back and forth, back and forth, nose 
to the edge of the cage—back and forth, back 
and forth, eternally. 

It would not be so bad if they could speak— 
if they could utter some words—if they could 
weep, or give way to their feelings somehow— 
but they cannot. Human miseries and suffer- 


MONSTER ELK “SNAPPED” IN CANADA 


ings may be the more vital in our consideration— 
God knows the world is no paradise; but O, 
the comfort of speech, of utterance, some man- 
ner of telling mankind, the brotherhood, of it. 
But the animals have no tongue; day succeed- 
ing day they remain there in the prisoning con- 
fines, stolen from their native home in the 
hills, on the plain, and from the stream. 

I have heard of such a thing as sacrilege. 
Perhaps I mistake. This may be vastly enter- 
taining, amusing, educational. Perhaps, be- 
cause I love Nature and the fullness thereof 
with heart and soul—perhaps, because, un- 
fettered, free, the world, the open road, the 
fields before me, and the stream, mine for the 
drifting—perhaps because I am a sentimental- 
ist, and not given over to scientific convention- 
alities—perhaps because of this I feel as I do. 

But when I look upon them my heart seems 
to turn to stone, and the tears hunger to over- 
flow my eyeballs. Is it possible then that 
I see as far as those same eyes, bridging the 
same unguessed void? 

And then I would know it again; the moon 
at night, silvering the world with a sparkling 
radiance; the cool sanctuaries, deep in wood 
or forest fastness; meandering trails between 
drooping green foliage; musical waters, where 
the thirst may be slacked; the seeming million 
birds warbling; the pines; the blue skies, and 
the whole world of peace, of freedom, of un- 
confined happiness. Perhaps, with those same 
eyes I also could bridge the nameless distance. 

It is that dreaded pacing, forth and back, 
forth and back, forth and back; no goal reached, 
no hope assured; nothing but the blank today, 
the empty tomorrow — so on until death steals 
in to close those uncommunicative eyes for- 
ever! 


DRIVERS TAKE KINDNESS PLEDGE 


The drivers of the Detroit Creamery Co., 
numbering two hundred and thirty-eight men, 
have taken a pledge to treat their horses hu- 
manely. There are three hundred horses in the 
company’s stables, where kindness is the watch- 
word. The pledge taken by the drivers reads as 
follows: ‘‘I believe my horse is my partner in 
business; he makes it possible for me to support 
my family; he has his part in the growth of 
Detroit. Therefore while working, I will treat 


my horse as I would like to be treated while 
working and I will give him the care it is his 
right to have.” 


DOMESTICATING THE ELK 
By FRANCIS J. DICKIE 


ITH the passing of the great open 
range, the cutting down of the for- 
ests, the draining of marsh land and 
the clearing away of the surrounding 

scrub—which is being done enormously through- 


‘ out the length and breadth of the North Ameri- 


can continent—the varied branches of the great 
deer family are becoming less and less in number. 
And, aside from the matter of their preservation 
for posterity, there is every evidence to show that 
many farmers could make a profitable return 
from the breeding and raising in captivity of 
many kinds of them. ; 

For farming purposes for profit the elk is 
probably the best of all the deer family as they 
increase more rapidly than cattle and their flesh 
is readily saleable. Except in the mating season, 
when the stags battle for their choice of mates, 
the elk proves itself amenable to domestication. 
Proof of this has been noted in a marked degree 
in the case of large numbers of these animals in 
the Jackson Hole country and neighboring terri- 
tory. Here vast hay ranches now occupy what 
was formerly the feeding grounds of the animals 
in winter. Under stress of hunger, often weak 
and dying for lack of food, thousands of these 
animals came and, forgetting their natural fear 
of man, prowled around the ranches, even snatch- 
ing wisps of hay from the forkfuls of the farm- 
hands feeding the stock. David Walker, a Colo- 
rado rancher who started seven years ago with a 
half dozen head, has now quite a herd. 

Young moose captured in their winter yards 
have showed themselves easily tameable and can 
be broken to harness just as reindeer. With the 
coming of winter, moose gather together in small 
herds and, in country where the snow falls deep, 
these little herds tramp out narrow runways 
which, extending over considerable territory, 
offer them a chance to browse on the surround- 
ing trees without the exhaustion of tramping 
through the deep snow that lies piled belly and 
sometimes back high on either side of their 
runways. This is called “‘yarding.” Once dis- 
covered and driven from the yard the moose 
offers easy capture as, floundering through the 
snow, it soon becomes exhausted.. Residents in 
northern regions often drive the moose out and 
capture them alive. They prove themselves 
easily tameable. 


Have your animals cause for thanksgiving? 
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THE MODERN SAVAGE 
By NELLIE M. COYE 


What has become of the squirrel 
That sported a month ago 
Over the woodland spaces 
That only the squirrels know? 


Where is the timid rabbit 
That haunted the woodland glade? 
Bob-white on the fence rail perching, 
Happy and unafraid? 


Where is the deer that bounded 
Through thicket and wild morass? 
The sly little fox that ventured 
Out where the hunters pass? 


Where are the brilliant pheasants 
That brightened the field and glen? 
All have been slain for pleasure 
By guns of the thoughtless men 


Who kill for the love of killing; 
Shoot though their aim may miss, 

Leaving a wounded creature 
Stunned by the bullet’s hiss. 


The savage who roamed the forest 
In days of primeval strife, 

Sent the swift-flying arrow 
Only to sustain his life. 


But the little woodland creatures 
Whose homes we invade at will, 

Are shot or left maimed and bleeding 
By man’s innate passion to kill. 


FOR NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


The American Humane Education Society’s 


offer of four prizes for the four largest new Bands . 


of Mercy will expire December 1, 1915. 

The first prize is $10.00; the second, $7.50; the 
third, $5.00; the fourth, $2.50. These prizes will 
be given in cash, or its equivalent in humane 
literature. The conditions are: 


1. The Bands of Mercy must be newly organ- 
ized Bands, to be known as “BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS” Bands of Mercy. No Band already 
organized is eligible for entrance to this contest, 
nor is any member of any organized Band eligible 
for membership in a new Band. 

2. Each member of such newly organized 
Band is expected to use his or her influence in 
extending the “Be Kind to Animals’ idea by 
displaying this motto as frequently as possible. 

3. The new Band having the greatest number 
of members will be awarded the first prize, and so 
on until the fourth prize. 

4. All reports of Bands, with location and 
number of members, are to be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the American Humane Education Society, 
Fenway Station, Boston, to reach that office by 
December 1, 1915. 


WE VOTE FOR PROTECTION 
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WILD BIRD GUESTS—HOW TO ENTER- 
TAIN THEM, Ernest Harold Baynes. 

In this volume Mr. Baynes has transcribed in a 
very creditable and attractive manner the results 
of his long and intimate experience with birds. He 
appeals to all who love birds (and ‘‘who,”’ he says, 
“does not’’?) to band together for bird protection. 
He asks us for our own sake to seek intimate re- 
lations with the birds because of the ‘‘wonderful and 
delightful feeling of companionship which they 
create,’’ and he pleads with us to take measures to 
increase their numbers, because of their utility as 
destroyers or regulators of pestiferous insects and 
rodents. He tells why birds need protection, why 
it is worth while to give them protection, and how 
we can all help to conserve them. 

Humane people who desire to lure the wild birds 
to be their friends and guests will find here specific 
directions drawn from the author's long experience. 
He makes no pretense to originality, but neverthe- 
less he presents us with some novel thoughts and 
some original devices, and the compiled matter is 
well chosen. There are many delightful passages 
and some chapters written in a fascinating way. 
All in all, the book is much more interesting and 
freer from error than most popularly written vol- 
umes of three hundred pages. The closing chapter, 
entitled ‘‘Bird Clubs and How to Organize Them,” 
is the best treatise yet written on this subject and 
should be read by bird lovers everywhere. 

The volume is tastefully gotten up and illustrated 
with fine photogravures taken from excellent photo- 
graphs of living birds and animals. 

300 pp. $2.00, net. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
New York. 


BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, Mary Frances 
Blaisdell. 

The eyes of boys and girls from five to seven will 
sparkle at sight of this story-book with its large 
print and clever illustrations. Bunny Rabbit writes 
his diary in a little book made of maple leaves. He 
tells about the good times he has with Bobtail and 
Billy Rabbit and all his other playmates. He 
writes about the slide they made on the long hill 
beside the pond; about Mrs. Duck’s swimming les- 
son and the kite Bobtail made out of a leaf from the 
big oak tree; about Sammy Red Squirrel’'s fiying- 
machine and Bobby Gray Squirrel’s peanut party. 
All these tales should please the hearts of the 
children. 

193 pp. 50 cents, net. 
pany, Boston. 


THE ADVENTURES OF CHATTERER THE 
RED SQUIRREL, Thornton W Burgess. 

With the recent addition of another pair of allur- 
ing little volumes the Bedtime Story-Books now 
reach to the number of ten. They have become 
a most deservedly popular library with the young 
folks. Almost every child knows considerable about 
the animals which figure in this captivating series; 
Peter Rabbit, Unc’ Billy Possum, Johnny Chuck 
and Reddy Fox and Jerry Muskrat and other promi- 
nent names among the busy denizens of field and 
forest, but the droll ways, merry frolics, pranks and 
escapades of these wood-folk, as described by Mr. 
Burgess, reveal them in new form and in such man- 
ner as to arouse only the kindliest interest and feel- 
ing for them in the mind of the child. 

120 pp. 50 cents, net. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SAMMY JAY, Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess. 

It would be hard to choose a better subject for 
story-telling than the saucy and mischievous jay. 
His adventures consist mainly in stirring up trouble 
for others; in meddling in the affairs of his neighbors 
of the Green Forest. All these tales are told delight- 
fully and in such manner and style as to promote a 
greater love for animals on the part of children. 
Illustrations in both these volumes are done in clever 
fashion by Harrison Cady. 

119 pp. 50 cents, net. 
pany, Boston. 


Little, Brown and Com- 


Little, Brown & Com- 


Some Good Books for the Holidays & 


OUR DOORYARD FRIENDS, Sara V. Prueser. 

The author found the farm on which she lived, in 
the valley of the Maumee river, rich in bird life and, 
although disclaiming all effort to contribute any- 
thing to scientific knowledge, her close observations 
of the birds and other out-door forms are sketched 
with studious precision. It is surprising how long 
is the roll of the birds about us whose names are 
common to so many but whose identity is prac- 
tically unknown, songs unrecognizable, and service 
to man unappreciated. This volume brings the 
reader into closer intimacy with those very birds 
that dwell almost at his doors and makes him set a 
higher value upon their presence. How to know 
them, how to attract more of them and how to 
multiply them are questions which it answers in 
plain and convincing manner. There are a goodly 
number of photographs and pen sketches. 

204 pp. ‘‘The Platform,” Chicago. 


A BOOK FOR THE HORSE-LOVER 

The attention of all friends of the horse should 
be called to that excellent book by Capt. Reginald 
S. Timmis, ‘‘Modern Horse Management,” of 
which a review appeared in the June issue of Our 
Dumb Animals. Capt. Timmis vigorously de- 
cries certain inhumane practises in chapters on 
“‘docking”’ and ‘‘the use of bearing-reins,’’ and sets 
forth in strong terms the need of humane educa- 
tion. The American distributing agents of this 
meritorious work are F. A. Stokes, Publishers, 
New York City. 


HUMANE RALLY IN THE SOUTH 


Humane Education will be the dominant topic 
at the annual meeting of the American Humane 
Association, at St. Augustine, Florida, Novem- 
ber 8 to 11, 1915. Among the special features 
will be a mass meeting of children, to be ad- 
dressed by Miss Elizabeth W. Olney, of Rhode 
Island, and Miss Anna Woodward of New York. 

Some of the principal speakers at the gen- 
eral sessions are Dr. W. O. Stillman, presi- 
dent of the Association; Dr. W. A. Robinson, 
president of the Ohio Humane Society; John L. 
Shortall, president of the Illinois Humane Society ; 
and Mrs. Olive Hall Butler, secretary of the 
Texas State Humane Society. 

Among those who will present papers on sub- 
jects relating to animals, are F. B. Rutherford, 
secretary of the Pennsylvania S. P. C. A.; Oscar 
Trounstine, secretary of the Ohio Humane So- 
ciety; Eugene Morgan, secretary of the Humane 
Society of the City of Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. 
Franklin Couch, president of the Berkshire Ani- 
mal Rescue League, Massachusetts; Gustavus 
Orr, attorney of the Savannah S. P C. A,, 
Georgia; Mrs. W. N. Wood, president of the 
Birmingham Humane Society, Alabama; Max 
Myerson, president of the Jacksonville S. P. 
C. A., Florida; and George A. H Scott, secretary 
of the Illinois Humane Society, Chicago. Guy 
Richardson, editor of Our Dumb Animals, will 
present the subject, ‘‘Be Kind to Animals Week.” 

There will be a display of moving-picture films 
illustrating the work of anti-cruelty societies, 
among which are included one showing the prac- 
tical work of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
Large exhibitions of humane literature will be 
offered by the American Humane Education 
Society and the American Humane Association. 

It is confidently expected that this representa- 
tive gathering of anti-cruelty workers from all 
over the country will infuse new life into humane 
activities in the South, no similar meeting ever 
having been held within 500 miles of St. Augus- 
tine. Local headquarters will be at the St. 
George Hotel. 
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The Catnip Man 


EDWARD W. FRENTZ in The Youth's Companion 


Y office is in the third story of a high 
building that stands on the corner of 
two very busy streets. During the 
summer the windows, of course, are 

usually open. 

I had had the office some time before I dis- 
covered the origin of a strange, sweet, spicy 
odor of which I had been vaguely aware on 
several occasions. I was just leaving the 
building one evening on my way home, when 
the odor came to me unusually fresh and 
strong. The cause of it was plain, then. On 
the edge of the curb, just in front of the door, 
stood a little old man, in clothes that were 
faded, but reasonably whole, and at his feet 
was a market basket partly filled with little 
bunches of catnip and other bunches of sweet 
grass, such as the Indians used to weave into 
their baskets. 

The old man, as I discovered afterward, had 
been a fixture on that corner for many years; 
but so oblivious does city life make us of those 
who are nearest to us in mere physical position, 
that I had never noticed him before. 

The old man was about five feet four inches 
tall, thin, with sandy hair and beard, and 
a pair of bright blue eyes under heavy, bushy 
brows. His shoulders had the stoop of age, 
for he must have been seventy or more, but 
there was a quality of wiry strength about him 
that made me think of those stunted, wind- 
twisted spruces that grow on the tops of moun- 
tains. No hurricane can uproot them and no 
frost kill them. The face of the old man bore 
out that impression. It was not a stern, for- 
bidding face, but it was determined, reserved, 
and self-reliant. 

My first business dealing with the catnip 
peddler convinced me that my impression of him 
was not far wrong. He caught my eye as I was 
looking at him, and with a little gesture toward 
the basket, he said, ‘‘Fresh catnip, sir? Five 
cents a bunch. If you have a cat you ought to 
take him a little now and then.” 

Well, I did have a cat, and one that I thought 
much of. 

“All right,” said I. ‘Give me a bunch.” 

It happened that I had no nickel among my 
coins, so I passed the mana dime. ‘“That’s all 
right. It’s near enough,” I said, and was turning 
away, when he stopped me short. 

“Wait! I said five cents,”” and he looked me 
straight in the eye as he gave me the change. 

Peter, my cat, enjoyed his little treat so much 
that I fell into the habit of stopping occasionally 
to get a bunch of the catnip, and so the old man 
and I became somewhat acquainted; but his 
reserve remained always unbroken. It was by 
accident that I learned what little I know about 
him. 

One evening when I had stopped for my usual 
purchase, a gust of wind whisked open the old 
man’s faded jacket, and I saw, pinned on the 
upper part of his waistcoat, where it was ordi- 
narily quite hidden, the little copper button of 
the Grand Army. 

“Hello!” said. 
War?” 

He pulled the coat impatiently back into place. 
Yes, he. had enlisted. When? In '6l. Dis- 


“You were in the Civil 


charged? In ’65 when the army was disbanded. 
Pension? No! What should he want of a pen- 
sion? Was he not able to take care of himself? 


Did he not earn his living? Did I suppose he 
had volunteered for what he could get out of it? 
When he could not work any longer the govern- 
ment might take care of him if it wanted to, but 
until then— 


I left him, with a new respect for his inde- 
pendence. It was still further increased a week 
or two later by an accident that I chanced to see. 
A heavy motor car was coming over the crossing 
at a fair rate of speed, when a woman stepped off 
the sidewalk almost in front of it. The driver 
swung the car sharply to the left. It struck the 
curbstone. rose over it, and ran for twelve or 
fifteen feet with two wheels on the sidewalk; and 
in that distance it ran over, and crushed to pulp, 
the old man’s basket of herbs. 

A number of the passers-by laughed heartily, 
but the owner of the car was a gentleman. He 
stopped, got out and went back to the corner. 
The old man was looking ruefully at the wreck of 
his wares. 

“I’m sorry, sir,”’ said the motorist, and his 
hand went into his pocket. “If you'll tell me 
what the damage is, I will make it right.” 

“Thank you,” said the old man, “‘but you don’t 
owe me anything. It was an accident. I don’t 
want a man to pay for a thing that couldn’t be 
helped.” 

It was a quixotic point of view, but I said that 
the motorist was a gentleman. He showed it 
then, for he never questioned the old man’s 
position. 

“It was an accident,’’ he admitted, ‘“‘but you 
have suffered some loss. You were no more to 
blame than I was. If you won't let me pay for 
all of it, we'll divide it.” 

‘“‘Well,”’ said the old man, ‘‘that’s fair. I had 
fourteen bunches of catnip left, and eight bunches 
of sweet grass. That’s a dollar and ten cents, 
and the basket cost me fifty—that makes a dollar 
sixty. Half of that is eighty cents.” 

“What an old Spartan he is!” I thought to my- 
self, and somehow the incident made me feel a 
sort of pity for the old man. One who is so un- 
compromising with oneself is seldom less lenient 
toward others. I wondered if he had a soft spot 
in his heart for anyone. 

I found out, also by accident, some time later. 
An unusual press of work kept me at the office 
late during the greater part of a month. Going 
out about nine o'clock one night, I found the 
catnip man still at his place; but this time he was 
fondling a poor, bedraggled, moth-eaten skeleton 
of a basement cat, and was breaking up one of his 
bunches of catnip for her to eat. She ate and 
rolled, and rolled and ate, and rubbed against the 
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old man's legs in a way that showed that she 
understood him, if I did not. 

On two other occasions during the month, I 
saw the same old cat creep out to the corner, of 
an evening, when the streets were still, and each 
time the old man fed her. 

Then, one night, when I had been to the 
theater, I decided to walk home, instead of riding. 
It was necessary to pass the corner where my 
office building stands. Across the street I saw 
a familiar figure. He did not notice me, because 
he was fully occupied. At his feet lay two blind, 
helpless, mewing kittens. And while he studied 
the problem, the homeless old cat appeared, 
bearing the third kitten in her mouth. With 
perfect confidence she laid her burden at the feet 
of him who I suppose was her only friend. And 
he, my stern, uncompromising old Spartan, after 
a moment’s hesitation, stooped and lifted the cat 
and the kittens into his basket, raised the basket 
to his shoulder, and turned away. 

The chance was too good to be lost. I had 
caught the old fellow red-handed, and I hailed 
him. 

“You old rascal!” I cried. ‘‘Isn’t it enough for 
you to be independent? Aren’t you satisfied, at 
your age, to take care of yourself, without trying 
to maintain charity hospitals?” 

For the first time since I had known him, the 
old man half laughed. ‘‘Well, sir,” he answered, 
with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘a man isn’t indepen- 
dent if he can’t do a bit of charity now and then 
—is he, now?” 


A CAT’S MONOLOGUE 
By SAIDEE GERARD RUTHRAUFF 
I'll admit that I do kill a bird, now and then, 
But you slay your thousands, you ‘“‘sport’’ 
loving men! 
You ‘‘bag the limit,’’ then brag about it— 
You boast of your killing and dare one to 


doubt it. 

You, too, eat their corpses. When I do the 

same 

You make blatant the air in denouncing my 
shame. 

I have noticed your wife wears a bird on her 
hat, 

Which thing I do not though I’m “only a 
cat.” 

And perhaps you don’t know that one little 
“*toy”’ gun 


Kills or maims fifty birdies where I silence one! 

Then in your arrogance you blame me 

That the birds build no longer in bush or in 
tree! 
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HORSES’ HEAVEN 
By ANNA M. FIELDING 
“Oh, say there’s a Heaven for horses, do please!”’ 
Said a gentle child one day— 
“With fields of oats in the waving breeze, 
And stacks of new-mown hay. 
‘“‘Where never are heavy loads, nor whips 
To torture their patient sides; 
And never a cruel bit for their lips, 
Nor spur from him who rides. 


‘For a jeweled throne, a spacious stall, 
In a stable large and clean; 
Where they, no longer held in thrall, 
May lead a life, serene. 


‘‘May the golden streets on which they tread, 
Be soft to the weary feet; 
Where buttercups with nodding head, 
Gay dandelions greet. 


“Their heavenly harp, sweet birds in the blue, 
Trilling gaily as they pass; 
Their halo, the sunlight filtering through 
Shade-trees, and kissing the grass.” 


AN IDEAL SUMMER CAMP 


There are some hundreds of boys and girls in 
the congested tenement districts of Kansas City, 
Missouri, that will hold in loving memory the 
name of Col. Thomas H. Swope, for it was 
through his kindness of heart, his love of children, 
that they have enjoyed a two weeks’ outing at 
Camp Pleasant in Swope Park near the Lake of 
the Woods. 

Two weeks is not long for those who hunger for 
fresh air and are almost total strangers to the 
beauties and bounties of nature, but even in that 
brief period life at Camp Pleasant puts joy in 
the hearts and something of the bloom of health 
in the pinched faces of the little city dwellers. 
Every lesson they learn is good for them, every 
influence, uplifting. They learn here that the 
animals, birds, insects, trees and flowers perform 
a great service in the world and consequently 
have rights. There are lessons for them in the 
names given to the tents, the paths and the 
streets, as Anna Sewell, Florence Nightingale, 
Helen Gould, etc. They keep clean, eat, sleep 
and play properly, and in rainy weather are 
taught something of useful occupations. This 
summer rewards were given to the girls for meri- 
torious work in humane education, weaving, 
nature study, and for the best all-round camp- 
ers. The Camp is conducted by the Humane 
Society and is under the direct supervision of 
President Edwin R. Weeks. 


Why should not each of our thousands 
of Bands of Mercy send us something for 
our Gift Shop, and thus help start the 
Vacation Home for Horses? 


MARY RAMEY AND HER WOLVES 


From the proprietor of the Miller Sun, South 
Dakota, comes this unusual photograph, with 
the following letter: 


Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

I send you a picture of Miss Mary Ramey, 
daughter of a merchant at Ree Heights, just 
west of here, who is holding in her arms two pet 
wolves that were caught on the prairie. By 
kindness to them she handles them without dan- 
ger, but they will snap at strangers. 

Wild bird and animal life in this part of the 
State seems by instinct to know that there now is 
a national law for its protection. Wild ducks 
this summer have become quite tame in creeks 
and ponds near settled districts, as they were not 
molested as in years past. The same may be 
said of other migratory birds. It will be a great 
calamity to the country if the law protecting 
wild life is repealed. 

I have received and read Our Dumb Animals 
for many years, and I consider it a magazine of 
great merit. Respectfully, 


THOS. STRATTON. 


The Band of Mercy 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


E. A. MARYOTT, ; 
L. H. GUYOL, { State Organizers 
PLEDGE 

“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 

We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our Dumb Animals, for one year. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See last page for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Eighty new Bands of Mercy were reported in 
September, of which forty-one were in Rhode 
Island, four in Maine, five each in Virginia and 
Kentucky, seven in Ohio, two in Minnesota, 
twelve in Texas and one each in Pennsylvania, 
Iowa, South Dakota and Kansas. The numer- 
als show the number of Bands in each school or 
town: 

Bands in Maine 
Popham Beach: Public School; Sunday School. 


Woolwich: North Woolwich S. S.; Nequasset Metho- 

dist S. S. 
Schools in Rhode Island 

East Providence: Broadway Primary, 2; Brightbridge, 4; 
Armington. 

Lonsdale: Prospect Hill, 4; Lonsdale, 6; Blackstone, 6. 

Saylesville: Fairlawn, 4; Saylesville, 4; Limerock; Pul- 
len’s Corner; Moshassuck. 

Valley Falls: Valley Falls, 5. 

Washington: Central, 2. 
rn, Pennsylvania: Hoffman School, Room 


Bands in Virginia 
Richmond: Ideal; Sunday School. 
South Boston: Ebenezer. 
South Richmond: Birds; South Richmond. 
Bands in Kentucky 
Blaine: Caines Creek. 
Brownlow: Union. 
Danleyton: Danleyton. 
Elm: Rockhouse. 
Orr: Knights of Honor. 
Salem, Ohio: Christian S. S., 3; St. Paul’s Catholic 
School, 4. 
Clear Lake, Iowa: Clear Lake. 
Minnesota: Kentwood School; Homecroft 
ool. 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota: Hawthorne School. 
Chanute, Kansas: Senior High School. 


Bands in Texas 
Cleburne: Mt. Zion Baptist, 4. 
Dallas: St. John. 
Denison: Hopewell, 3. 
Fort Worth: Allen Chapel, 3. 
McKinney: Second Baptist. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 97,634. 


GEESE ARE 


NOT 


STUPID BIRDS BUT INTELLIGENT AND 


AFFECTIONATE 
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THE GRANDSON OF GENERAL GARIBALDI 


Many Band of Mercy members, old and young, are 
familiar with the charming stories of that great Italian hero, 
Garibaldi, and his care and love of animals. Therefore the 
following account of his grandson, Bruno Garibaldi, who 
was recently killed in the war, cannot fail to be of interest. 
His tutor writes: 

“One day as I was going to the castle, I saw Bruno bar- 
gaining with some boys of the village; he was spending his 
savings in buying captured birds, which he immediately set 
at liberty. The news of the generous purchaser spread rapidly 
through the village, and numbers of boys flocked to the castle, 
where Bruno, radiant with joy, spent his last coppers in setting 
free the poor captives. 

“Another time I found him brandishing a thick stick, and 
asked him what he was doing. He replied: ‘I am going to put 
a stop to a disgusting scene that takes place every evening. 
When the shepherd brings home his herd of pigs, a lot of 
cruel boys beat them and throw stones at the poor beasts, who 
rush terrified down the side alleys. I don’t mean to let them 
go on torturing innocent beasts in such a cruel way.’ The 
cowardly youths fled before Bruno’s persuasive arguments 
and never ill-treated the pigs again. 

“Another day I found him contemplating sadly a collection 
of butterflies which had been given him. ‘This,’ he said, ‘is a 
collection which will give me pain every time I look at it.’ 
Isn’t it a shame that these poor creatures should suffer a 
horrible death for the pleasure of a collector? When I see a 
pin stuck through a butterfly, I feel almost as if I were being 
transfixed by it myself.” 


“THE UNKNOWN SEA’”’ 
A Child’s Poem to Her Father in France 


An article on “Playing with Children’’ appeared in the 
London Times of August 11. Some days later the writer of it 
received a letter from an officer at the front, enclosing some 
verses written by his ten-year-old daughter and sent ‘““To Dad 
Mobilized.”’” The father expressed the hope that the little 
rhyme might touch a note for the writer of the charming article 
on ‘‘the essence of success at pretending,” as the article did 
for one serving somewhere in France. The verses are as 
follows :— 

We sailed along, and we sailed along, 

Singing our song and singing our song, 
The song of the unknown sea, 

Just you and me, Dad, just you and me. 


We sailed along, amid fairy isles, 

And brought our booty in glowing piles, 
Booty that none else could see, 

’Twas only for you, Dad, and only for me. 


We were passed by birds with jeweled wing, 
Birds that only for us could sing; 

Rubies fell from an emerald tree, 
They were only for you, Dad, and only for me. 


Strangers could never our sea explore; 

No one could land on our magic shore; 
Everything we could hear or see 

Was only for you, Dad, and only for me. 


On our unknown sea was never a storm, 

Nor anything else that could do us harm, 
It was all as happy as happy could be, 

Happy for you, Dad, and happy for me. 


Though on our lake we may not float, 
Side by side in our little boat, 

In dreams we sail on our unknown sea 
That is only for you, Dad, and only for me. 


HER BIRTHDAY PRESENT 
By M. W. 

It was Helen’s fifth birthday, and bright and early in the 
morning when she ran out into the yard what do you think she 
found? A billy-goat and little cart all for her very own, as a 
grand surprise from her papa! He had made this cute little 
cart himself, and had it all ready when the billy-goat arrived. 

When Helen saw her new pet she ran right up and threw 
her arms around his neck, and he tried to lick her hand to 


HELEN, HER FRIENDS AND HER BIRTHDAY GIFT 


show that he was pleased with his little mistress. He was 
very proud, too, of his harness, and stepped jauntily along 
with his head high in the air, when Helen drove him down 
the street. 

She invited three of her friends over to see her pet, and while 
there her papa snapped this cunning picture of them all. 


OVERHEARD ON THE STREET 


One cold morning last spring I chanced to be standing 
on a corner waiting for the car in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Two dirty little street urchins were in front of me: 

“Say, Jim, I saved a cat from havin’ its tail pulled by 
giving Jim Donovan to understand that I belonged to the 
Band of Mercy, and that he’d have to settle with me if he 
bothered that cat.” 

“And I been gettin’ after that old peddler to feed his horse 
more. Told him I’d report him if he didn’t.” 

And so they went on talking. I could but think what a 
wonderful work these societies are doing. They are making 
champions of kindness and justice. 


THE HUGE HIPPOPOTAMUS 


In spite of its clumsy build, the hippopotamus can trot fast. 
That is why he was given the name of river-horse. The hippo’s 
feet are kept far apart by the wide body and make paths with 
a ridge down the middle, so as to be recognizable at once. 
They swim well, but go at their greatest speed when they can 
gallop along the bottom in shallow water. They can stay 
under water a long time, and when they come to the surface 
they send little jets of spray from their nostrils. The cow is 
devoted to the calf. The young one stands on her back as 
the mother swims. 
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TRUTH 

By DAVID ALAWEN 
White Truth! O Beauty God first sowed in earth, 
Covering with love the fearless, happy birth, 
Here in the humble berry, simply spelled, 
We read thee and when earthquake swelled 
To toss a city in her ash. The shrine 
Of lowly savin, guarding wings, is thine: 
The cattle brushing homeward to be pent 
Are warm, kind synonyms with thee. The scent 
Of all the pasture and the churning brook 
That here is pooling in a spring; the look 
From mother to her child—all this is Truth 
And Lie alone begets the Uncouth. 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1915 


Bequest of Eleazer D. Chamberlin of Newton, Mass., 
$5000; small sums for hospital, $39.23; Miss M. A. C., for 
special work, $25. 

Members and Donors 


=. S. J. E., in memory of his mother, $100; Miss 
F. H., $20, ao of which in memory x her sister; M.R. 


M M.S. 
$3.50; ., $1.50; Mrs. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 


H. B., Miss I. H. E., Mrs. F. E. 

Mrs. A. B. J. Mrs. C. T.C., Miss S. C., 
Mrs. M. H., Miss E. E. M., 

Mrs. K. O. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
H. G. F. B. T., Miss E. F. 
F. 


B., G. A. G 
Mrs. J. L. P. 
Miss E: C. W 
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L. 
"All others, $0. “Total, $5846.48. 
The American Humane Education Society, $550. 
Subscribers 


Joseph C. Whipple, $10.08; Mrs. 
»$ s. S. F. S., $10; J. R. .75; A. T. S., 


H. P. K., Mrs. F. 
D. B 


fol?) 
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Z 
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‘All others, $20.09. Total, $196. 59. 

_— ai publications, ambulance account, interest, etc., 
$782. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR SEPTEMBER, 1915 


Interest, $329.32; a friend for foreign work, $100; for 
home work, $100; for prize for essay, $100; a N. Y. friend 


Entered 


OUR DUMB ANIMAL 


for foreign work, $100; for home work, $100; a co-worker 
for the of humane $66.10; 
friend, . friend, 
Barton, Vt., Academy, | $1. 36, Miss V. R., $1.25; C. 7" 
$1; Mrs. G., $1; W $1; Mrs. L. D. M., $1; N.A.R 


Small sales, $21.26. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay to the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of in- 
terest or amount of the annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees to whom are en- 
trusted the care and management of our 
invested funds are a guaranty of the secur- 
ity of such an investment. Persons of 
comparatively small means may by this 
arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than can be had with equal safety by 
the usual methods of investment, while 
avoiding the risks and waste of a will con- 
test, and ultimately promoting the cause 
of the dumb animals. ; 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., of Our Dumb Animals, published monthly, at 180 Long- 
a Avenue, Boston, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912. 


 -agaeliital Richardson, Fenway Station, Boston, 


ass. 

Managing Editor—Francis H. Rowley, President, 
Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 

Business Managers—Officers of the Mass. S. P.C. A. 

Publishers—The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses of 
stockholders holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of stock). 

The Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals (Charitable Corporation). All funds and 
aw controlled by Board of Directors. Dr. 

rancis H. Rowley, Pres., Chairman; Guy Richard- 
son, Sec.; Eben. Shute, Treas. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders, holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: 

None. 
Guy Richardson, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day 
of September, 1915. 

(Seal) James R. Hathaway, Notary Public. 

My commission expires Nov. 1, 1918). 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 
TERMS: 


One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 

Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States (except Boston Postal District, 
when less than full price is received). 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
180 LONGWOOD AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
on ua ANIMALS is the official organ of all 
our 
ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 
Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 


Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the American Humane Education Society and 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 180 Longwood 
Avenue (P. O. Address, Rad Station), Boston, at these 
prices, postpaid: 

Titles in bold fade are suitable for holiday gifts. 
Humane Holiday Stamps in colors... .15 cts. per 100 
Our Dumb Animals, June, 1914, to Ma ay, 


1915, inc., bound in cloth ............. $1.25 
About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 

M.D., 274 pp., illus., cloth ............ $1.25 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cents....paper 9 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley,$ .20 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or 2.00 “ “ 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 “ “* 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ......... 
Be 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow = ee 
3 
The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card ........ 3.00 “* 

The Horse’s Prayer, card in two colors ..... Sapling 
The Horse’s Point of Vv iew, post-card ...... 1.00 “ é 
“The Proud Mother,” post-card..5c.perdoz. 40 “ 
Advice on Stable Management, — 
The Checkrein, 8 pages .................. 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) .... .35 “ 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts. ..small 30 cts 
Only a Dog, or, Our Pet’.......... -cloth 35 cts 
oe le on the Dog, by Vest, post-card...... $1.00 per 100 
he Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease... .60 “ 
““Man’s Faithful Friend” . 
What the Chained Dog Says . | See 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp.,illus.,cloth $1.00 


The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cts. ..paper, 10 cts 
Save the Birds, post-card ................. $ .30 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2.. 30 “ “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer........... 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... Fae 
An Appeal to Every Woman .............. 


About the Cat 


The Cat—lIts Care in Health and Disease ... 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 ....... 

‘The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 5c. per doz. .. 
Only a Cat, Mary Craige Yarrow 


About Other Animals 
a Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 


For Pity" Sake, per 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20 cts. coor 8 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts. ..... paper 7 cts. 
Jewish and Gentile Methods of Slaughtering 
Our Food Animals (original illustrations) 10 cts. 
Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 pp. 10 cts. 
The Cruelties of Trapping ere e- $2.00 per 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 16 pp...... 200" * 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house ... .20 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle. . ons 
Hints on the Care of Cows ............... ' Bae 
Prof. Frog's Lecture, 8 pp. ............... 
Humane Education 
‘Be Kind to Animals’’ buttons ......... 5 cts. per 100 


Special prices in large quantities, sci free 
‘Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants............ each 10 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” signs for blankets ....each 10 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” signs for vehicles .... . each 15 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ book-marks........ per doz. 10 cts. 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley. .cloth 25 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 


Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc... ..cloth 50 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations .......... paper 16 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals . . .$2.00 per 100 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 

Angell, 2 cents each, or .............. eo. 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow _.30 “ 

rly Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... 30 * 

Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley ..... ao 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 “ 
Festival of Tender Mercies ............... —o 
A Talk with the Teacher ................. ‘Shea 

Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy Buttons 


White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border, 
one cent each, 60 cents per 100 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 

“Band of Mercy” pennant ................ 10 cents each 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . $3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membershi .30 

100“ 


How to Form Bands of Mercy............. 

No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 

The above can be had in small numbers at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by freight 
or express. 

American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Fenway Station, Boston 


at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 
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A. S. F., $3; Miss M. A. M 
A. B. B., $3. 
Mr 
E. Co 
Mrs 
Mrs. 
TWO DOLLARS EACH 
Mrs. W. C. H., Mrs. H. A.C , A. B. H., Mrs. E. P. H. F., Po 
Miss A. F. A., Mrs. A. H., F. L. B., Mrs. J. G. G., L. M. & evan 
Son, Mrs. L. N. C., Mrs. H. E. B., W. C. A., H. H. R., Mrs. -60 per 100 . 
A. B., Mrs. M. P_H., Mrs. R. E. A., Rev. G. R. H., Mrs. , 
J. S. P., A. R., Rev. C. S., Mrs. E. M. W., Mrs. O. P. W., 40 
J. R. S, Mrs. E. W., Mrs. E. B., Mrs. W. H. F., Mrs. ” 
H. A. A., Rev. S. E. K., Mrs. G. T. P., Mrs. A. P. 
Mrs. M. 
Mrs. R. S., 
Mrs. E. B. > 
Mrs. J 
J. B. +» 00, ©. 94.00, Mrs. L. M., 94.00, Mrs. 
B. L., $4; C. S., $4; R. M. C., $3.12; E. B. T., $3; Mrs. 
C. S: S., $2.50; J. M. B., $2.50; G. H. F.,’$2; Mrs. 
E. R., $2; Mrs. M. B. S., $2: A. B. C., $2; F. S., $1.50; 
I. L., $1.25. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 
A., H. Lib., Mrs. E. W. H., 
H., J. N. D., J. G. G., H. G:, T. McD., L. f 


OR IS MAN ALONE 
Where 1s My Dog, IMMORTAL? 


By Charles Josiah Adams, D.D.,$1. The Bureau of 
Biophilism, Rossville, Staten Island, N. Y. 


GILMOUR, ROTHERY & CO. 


Fire—Marine—Liability—Automobile— 


Rent—Health and Accident 


INSURANCE 


120-130 Water Street, Boston 
Phone Main 4800 


CEDAR BEDDING 


For Kennels, Poultry Houses and Stables. Prevents Fleas, Vermin and Disease. 
Used in Angell Hospital, and in Dog Shows throughout the country. Specially prepared and shipped in bales or mats. 
Send for descriptive circular 


FRAMINGHAM CEDAR BEDDING COMPANY, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


The Photographer 
250 Buntiogtos Avenue 
BOSTON 
Opp. Symphony Hall 
Photography in all its branches. Moderate prices. 
“Home Portraiture a Specialty.” Tel. 3010 B. B. 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice:—We will mail to any address 
in New England at cost, 65 cents per 
pair, attractive cheek pieces for open 
bridle such as were made by us for the 


You Don’t Wash Your Dog and Horse 


with Dirty Water 


Then why groom them with 
an out-of-date, unsanitary 
bristle brush that irritates the 
skin, breeds disease, stirs up 
distemper and rubs in the dirt? 

SUCTION-CUP BRUSHES 
are made of live rubber. They 
draw out the dirt. Until you use 
these patented brushes, you will 
never know what a soft, fine 
coat and wonderfully brilliant 
gioss five minutes’ grooming 
will bring. In ordering state 


$1.00 each POSTPAID 
Money refunded if you want it. 
THE FLEXIBLE RUBBER GOODS CO. 
151 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


whether for Horse, Dog or Cat. * 


FEED THE BIRDS 


PUT OUT 


The Packard Automatic Food-House 


(Patent applied for) 


Keeps the food dry: feeds automatically; avoids 
waste; lasts years; weighs a pound and a half; holds a 
quart; and costs sixty cents. 

TWO FOR A DOLLAR—WHY PAY MORE?—by 
mail, postpaid in New England; elsewhere add postage. 

THE PACKARD SPECIAL MIXTURE BIRD- 
FOOD is recommended for the Automatic Food-House. 
The best all around food for all the birds around. 
Eight pounds for a dollar; by mail, postpaid in New 
England; elsewhere add postage. 

COMPLETE OUTFIT. Savestime and money. In 
one package, two Automatic Food Houses, eight 
pounds of Special Mixture Bird Food, enough to last 
months, all for two dollars. Postpaid in New England. 
Elsewhere add postage. Address 


WINTHROP PACKARD, CANTON, MASS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE: So popular has been the following offer of the Stevenson books, as 
advertised in our October number, that we have made arrangements by which we can send 
similar sets of six volumes each, similarly printed and bound, of CHARLES DICKENS, SIR 
WALTER SCOTT, EDGAR ALLEN POE, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, RUDYARD 
KIPLING, VICTOR HUGO, or ABRAHAM LINCOLN, at the same low price, $1.60 fcr 
the six-volume set, postpaid. In ordering, be sure to state plainly which author you wish 
sent. None of the sets can be broken, and there are no discounts for ordering more than one set. 
Titles of the books included will be mailed on application. 


A Genuine Book Bargain 


Hours of 
Delightful 
Reading 
for You 
121 Complete 
Novels, Short 
Stories, Tales 
of Adventure, 
Essays and 
Delightful 


Verses 


Books That 
Every - 


Member of 
the Family 
Will Enjoy 


STEVENSON SETS 


TEVENSON'’S tales breathe of the no: 
healthy, active, inspiring, outdoor Library Cloth Binding; 60 


life—the salt of the sea—the clash of 6 Volumes to Each Set; 


arms—the glamour and compelling ° 

interest _* oe story of adventure at Large Ty ec; Bible P aper, The Set 
its best. ey combine correct Eng- : 

lish, masterly style and _ thrilling Duotone llustrations 

plot in an unusual degree, and have (Delivery Charges Prepaid) 

been adopted as masterpieces by 


schools and colleges, 


OWN YOUR OWN 
STEVENSON 


Most booklovers, old and young, 
have read “Treasure Island,” 
and “A Garden of Verses,”’ but each 
and every one of these 121 titles is 
worth reading again and again. There 
is something in Stevenson’s books for 
every member of the family—and 
there is not a single line that all can- Name 
not read and enjoy. Every collection 
of books, large or small, should con- 
tain Stevenson’s works, and this is 
the best chance you will ever have 
to get them at so small a price. 
Number of sets limited—act now. 


Booklovers’ Home Library Coupon 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 
180 LonGwoop AVENUE 
(Fenway Station), Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $1.60 (Check, Money Order or 


Currency), for which please send one set of Stevenson, 
in six cloth bound volumes. 


Address 


Each set is $1.60, and the books will be sent, delivery 
charges prepaid, to any address at that price. Don’t 


Tear off Coupon, fill in and send today. delay—Send in your order now. 


| 
MASTER | | FAMILIAR | THE NEW 
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A Few Suggestions 
to the Investor: 


DON’T sacrifice safety for larger return. 
come first. 


Safety should 


DON’T fail to diversify your investments. Greater safety 
is thus assured. 


DON’T neglect to look over your securities occasionally. 
Changes may be desirable. 


DON’T fail to keep posted on the status of your holdings. 
It will pay you. 


DON’T rely on your own judgment alone. Consult in- 


vestment experts. 


Let our Bond 
Department 
assist you 


17 Court Street, Boston 


A 
COMFORTABLE 
HOME 


REQUIRES A GLAZED PORCH 
We make storm porches and storm 
windows. Get ready now for winter. 


The A. T. Stearns 
Lumber Co. 


6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
“Everything in wood and woodwork” 
Send for booklet No. 6 about Cypress 

Lumber and Its Uses. 


FOR THE GOOD OF 


YOUR DOG 


OLD GRIST MILL PUPPY BREAD 


is the dog’s Staff of Life, Health and Hap- 
piness. No scraps, no scrapings, the full 
good of entire wheat flour, oatmeal, rice and 
meat—all food, no waste. Ask the man 
witha valuable dog—heknows. The stand- 
ard dog food of America—better than beef. 


Send for Sample, Old Grist Mill, Boston, Mass. 


CAT’S PAW 


CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS 
Won't Slip 
50 ida | 
All Dealers Sore RUBBER lin. 


The heel with the Foster Plug 
which prevents slipping 


Resists wear where the wear comes 


FOSTER RUBBER CoO., BOSTON, MASS. 


ORIGINATORS and PATENTEES of FRICTION PLUG SPECIALTIES 


OUR HOLIDAY OFFER 


We will send to any address in the United States upon receipt of $1.25, postpaid, 
1 yearly subscription to ‘‘Our Dumb Animals’’ 


and 
99 {1 Pennant (red and white) 6 Book-marks 
Be Kind to Animals” } ; Button Badge 25 Holiday Stamps 
Also 
Choice of ‘*Prince Rudolf’s Quest’? Humane story book for younger readers 


Or **The Humane Idea,’’ by Dr. Francis H. Rowley Epitome of great humane movement 


All for $1.25 


The Gift that is Appropriate for All 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, BOSTON, MASS. 


N. B.—Please do not wait till Christmas week, before ordering, but give us plenty of time in which to deliver this 
combination of literature and merchandise to the desired addresses. 


| 
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